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, WHAT A SAVING OF LABOR FOR THE OWNER! 





















AIRPLANES 
HE United States Navy is using Ethyl 
Gasoline as the fuel for airplanes 


because it develops all the power and 
efficiency of their engines. 


Who uses 
THYL GASOLINE 


and why ? 


THYL GASOLINE is motor gasoline 
treated with Ethyl brand of anti-knock 
compound, the chemical ingredient devel- 


















RACING CARS 

HE racing car drivers who are setting 

new speed records are using Ethyl 
Gasoline because it develops the maxi- 
mum power their engines are designed 
to deliver... . and when Segrave drove 203 
miles an hour at Daytona Beach last March, 
he used Ethyl Gasoline. 














YOUR OWN CAR 


oped by General Motors to make gasoline 
a more efficient fuel for internal combus- 
tion engines. Its chief advantages are: 


Elimination of “knock” under all driving 
conditions—transformation of carbon from 
a liability into an asset—more power on 
hills and heavy roads—quicker accelera- 
tion—less gear shifting—reduced vibration 
—freedom from the trouble and expense 
of carbon removal. 


Try Ethyl Gasoline yourself. It will 
make your car perform as never before. 
On sale through responsible oil companies 
at pumps which display the “ETHYL” 
emblem shown below. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York 
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ORE than a million passenger car owners like feo ee 
yourself have adopted Ethyl Gasoline because out that 


es an engine performance and motoring satis- 


taction beyond that obtainable with regular 





ARMERS use Ethyl Gasoline 
trucks and tractors because it saves 
the trouble and expense of carbon te- 
moval and makes carbon deposits a source 
of greater power. This means more fur- 
rows per day; less cost per acre 
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CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 


This is our Carolinas -Virginia Edition (made especi- 
ally for North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia), edited from our offices at RALEIGH, N. C., 
and having 120,000 circulation weekly. The four 
editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 
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Farm Business Hints for June 


Problems of Buying, Selling, and Financing in Rural Dixie 


|. The Farm Alarm Clock: Six Farm Business 
Matters Needing Attention 


T IS none too early to ask the county agent about 
I ordering a carload of lime for yourself and your 

neighbors—and plenty of vetch, clover, and rye 
seed for fall-sowed cover crops. 

2. What per cent above cash prices are being charged 
“on time” in your market town 
for meat? For hay? For flour? 
If it costs 20 per cent extra to get 
credit for six months, that is 
equivalent to paying 40 per cent 
per annum for credit. 

3. Those of us who will have 
staple cotton for sale next fall had 
better consider markets now. Un- 
less a farmer has joined a coop- 
erative marketing association, he may find himself 
selling on some market that is unwilling to pay fair 
prices for extra staple. 

4. When we are traveling this summer, let’s notice 
how many lonesome chimneys we see where houses 
have burned down. Two questions each farmer may 
well ask himself as he looks at these desolate places :— 


1. Is my home insured so as to protect me against loss 
if such a disaster happened to me? 

2. Is my insurance in a farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
association such as should exist in every community? 


5. “I got $25 per year for one sign posted by my 
roadside last year and $20 per year for another.” So 
said a farmer in our office today. The Progressive 
Farmer doesn’t favor having signs or billboards along 
highways, but if any farmer is going to permit road- 
side signs or billboards on his land, he 





Another “diversificationist” of the same county, L. L. 
Mitchell, reports that from his four cows he sold last 
year $1,157.55 worth of products on the Spartanburg 
market. 

Short Pick-ups From Farm Cash-books.—A Ches- 
ter County, S. C., farmer made more than $8 each on 
60 high-grade Southdown sheep; another, in Fairfield 
County, fed 100 steers at a profit of $500, besides the 
manure (which was used to reduce fertilizer bills and 
increase the cotton yield.) 

Good Cows of Good Farmers Bring Good Prices. 
—Chester County, S. C., farmers recently sold 20 pure- 
bred Guernsey cows and heifers for stocking the Ala- 
bama State Prison Dairy Farm for a total of. $4,575, 
or an average of $228.75 each. The cows from one 
farm averaged $337.50 each. Dr. F. O. Woolf, who 
made the purchases privately, said he had not before 
seen in any community so many good cows in the 
hands of so many different farmers. 


III. Low-Egg Prices Probable for a While 


VERY farm should have on it 50 to 100 good 
E producing hens. No better food can be had than 

chickens and eggs. They are also an important 
sideline for cash income. We need to keep in mind, 
however, that the poultry business has grown by leaps 
and bounds in the past few years, all of which is bring- 
ing about lower prices, especially on eggs. The average 
price of extra quality eggs in New York on May 15 
was 27 cents a dozen. This compares with 36.6 a dozen 
average price for the past 10 years on same date in 
New York. In 1917, the price was 38 cents, and 52 
cents in 1919. 


We believe there is still much room for more and 
better poultry on Southern farms, because thousands 
of our farms do not yet produce a sufficient quantity 
of chickens and eggs for home use. Certainly this 
much should be produced by every one. Even if the 
price is comparatively low, it will usually pay also to 
produce some surplus for the local market. 

Eggs in cold storage, New York, a year ago on May 
15 amouhted to 2,900,000 cases (a case contains 30 
dozen eggs) and on the same date this year 4,110,000 
cases, Or an increase of 1,210,000. New York is the 
biggest egg market in the country. What is even more 
significant is the fact that for the United States as a 
whole, cold storage holdings of eggs on May 1, 1927, 
were more than double the five-year (1922-27) average 
on that date, as follows :— 

DL 2) Se a eee 57 478,000 cases 

Five-year average on same date... .23,231,000 cases 

The fact that storage eggs are now in so much great- 
er volume, indicates that we certainly may not expect 
higher prices on an average for eggs during the coming 
year, and probably must prepare for lower prices. 


IV. Dark Outlook for Dark Tobacco; Bright 
Outlook for Beef Cattle 


HE Virginia Experiment Station has done an ex- 
cellent thing by issuing Bulletin 225, Cost of Pro- 
ducing Virginia Dark and Bright Tobacco, by 
A. P. Brodell. The admirably prepared charts and 
diagrams add greatly to the value of the bulletins. One 
of these charts reproduced on this page indicates why 
Virginia dark tobacco growers have such poor pros- 
pects for improvement in prices. 





ought to get good rent for them. Either 
tear down signs or make the owners 





TWO TELLTALE DIAGRAMS 


As the Virginia bulletin addg: “De- 
clining yearly exports are largely due 








pay good rent for them. 
6. It may be worth while to repeat . 
right here the information as to nitrate ‘ 
of soda prices given in our May 21 1923 
issue :— 
“These prices, July to December 
delivery, are $42 per ton in 100-ton 


lots, and $43 per ton in carlots; and 1925 
from January to June, 1928, $43 
per ton in 100-ton lots, and $44 per 1926 


ton in carlots. All prices are ex- 








POUNDS — MILLIONS 
_10 ee Sie eines 


to reduced takings by the United King- 
dom. In 1923, exports to the United 
Kingdom amounted to about 24,000,000 








pounds as compared to about 3,500,000 
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vessel at ports, and freight will be 
in addition.” 


II. How Some Farmers Are 


ae United Kingdom Germany Scondinovia FEE|Netherlonds Eg Austrelio 


E1china (Africa EA rhe 
EXPORTS OF VIRGINIA FIRE-CURED TOBACCO 


Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 


pounds in 1926. China and Africa also 
reduced their takings, while the yearly 
takings of the remaining nations were 
quite uniform.” 

But while dark tobacco growers may 
see in this chart a darkening outlook 
for their product, we have another 
chart from the Cornell Experiment 
Station which will carry much cheer 
and encouragement to beef cattle pro- 
ducers in Virginia as well as other 
states. As the Cornell authorities say: 
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Making Extra Cash 


ERE are a few illustrations of 
H how farmers are making extra 

cash profits as reported by South 
Carolina county agents :— 

More Than $1,000 From Plants and 
Vegetables —Mrs. A. P. Raines, of 19 
Pickens County, S. C., had more toma- 
to plants in her two-frame hotbed than 
she needed, and sold $85.50 worth. : 
Then having more tomatoes than the 
family required, she sold $23 worth of 
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“In December, 1921, beef cattle 
sold for $4.62 per hundredweight. 
This was the lowest price in near- 
ly 10 years. Since that time, prices 
have risen to $6.82 per hundred- 
weight in March, 1927. Based on 
the five-year pre-war average, 
prices have risen from an index 
number of 89 to 129. Cattle are 
still cheap, but this striking rise in 
prices has occurred in spite of the 
agricultural depression. So far as 
beef cattle are concerned, the years 
of losses have resulted in so great 





these. Her surplus cabbage brought ‘8 
$11.25 and spinach $33.70. Last year, 

at the close of business, Mrs. Raines J 
found that her vegetable and plant 
sales had brought a profit of $1,161.90. 


Cash From Hens and Cows.—D. B. 
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a curtailment in production that 

the depression in this industry will 

soon disappear.” 

In support of this argument, the Cor- 
nell authorities present the instructive 








Anderson of Spartanburg County, S. C., 
who is called by his neighbors a “diver- 
Sificationist,” keeps a flock of about 100 
800d hens. His profits for three years, 
he says, have been $466, $504, and $556. 


The major centers of high prices’ average about 16 years apart. : 
1915. If the cycle is of average length, beef cattle may be expected to rise in purchasing 
power until about 193). 





PURCHASING POWER OF BEEF CATTLE, 1880-1927 


The last high was in 


L Se ce 2 : " 
OCS SSS eed diagram and comment appearing at the 
1890 1900 IAQ 1920 1929 bottom of this page. 


, Editor’s Note.—Fighting Crop Pests 
This Summer, by Eugene Butler and 
C. L. Newman will be next week’s “$500 
More” article. 
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EDITORIAL 











HAT about the boll weevil? Has it gone for 
good, or will it return again to plague us with 
its serious depredations on our cotton crops? 
The evil that men do is said to live after them but that 
does not seem to be true of the injury done by crop 
pests. Many farmers have forgotten what the weevil 
did to the cotton crop of the South in former years. 
They remember the weevil as it was in 1926 and 1925; 
they have forgotten the destruction it caused in 1921 
when it reduced the yield of cotton almost one-third. 


I 

The weevil will probably never again work the de- 
struction that followed immediately after it became well 
established in the various parts of the South. In 1910 
it destroyed 40 per cent of the Louisiana crop, and in 
1921 and again in 1922 it destroyed about 45 per cent 
of the Georgia crop. In those early days it created a 
panic. People knew little of its habits or of control 
methods. Today as a result of more parasitic enemies 
of the weevil and through the use of poison, thick 
spacing, fertilizer, etc., good farmers are making almost 
as much cotton as they ever did. They are producing 
enough squares to supply the weevil and to leave a fair 
sized crop of cotton for themselves. 

But it is not well to get the wrong idea about the 
weevil. It is still a serious threat. The weevil had 


been in Texas since 1892 and had covered its widest, 


area in the state by 1915, and yet in 1921 the pest de- 
stroyed a third of the cotton of the state. If we have 
a combination of those climatic conditions that are con- 
ducive to the weevil’s good health, we may confidently 
expect a heavy infestation and serious damage. What 
the weevil desires in the way of climate is a succession 
of fall, winter, and summer weather about as follows :— 


1. A late fall, one that will permit the cotton crop to re- 
main green late in the season. 

2. A fairly warm, dry winter, yet cold enough to keep 
insects in their winter quarters until spring has actually 
arrived. A warm period of several weeks during the winter 
often entices the weevil from its winter home and it is 
caught and killed by the cold snaps later on. 


3. A summer with frequent showers and many cloudy 
days. 


II 

It is not unreasonable to expect that some years when 
the conditions just mentioned prevail we may have as 
much as 20 per cent damage from boll weevils—and 
that is quite a serious matter, even if we have passed 
the days of 30 to 40 per cent weevil damage. 

Taking the South as a whole, our recent winter was 
a mild one, and of those weevils which went into hiber- 
nation, more than an average number survived and are 
emerging this spring. However, one good thing about 
the matter is that in many sections the weather last 
fall was such that the number of weevils going into 
hibernation was small. In other sections, Texas espe- 
cially, the reverse was true. The number of weevils 
entering hibernation in Texas was large, and the emerg- 
ence this spring heavier than usual. This points to more 
weevil damage in Texas this year than last if the weevil 
is favored with a wet June and July. 


Summing up, it may be said the Central South can 
expect a somewhat heavier infestation of weevils than 
was experienced last year, the infestation decreasing 
decidedly to the eastward. Northern Alabama, northern 
Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina, taken as 
a whole, have reason to expect a comparatively light 
infestation this year, although there are many isolated 
points where this may not be true. 


We agree with Entomologist C. H. Brannon, of the 
North Carolina Extension Service, who contends that 
sooner or later North Carolina is just as likely to expe- 
rience an exceedingly heavy infestation of weevils as 
any other state. Says Mr. Brannon :— 


“Farmers over the state seem to have the idea 
that North Carolina will never have a heavy infes- 
tation, but I have seen many fields with a 100 per 
cent infestation in cases where conditions were very 
favorable; that is to say, where there were fre- 
quent showers during the blooming and fruiting 
season. To venture a prognostication as to the 
prospects for weevil damage in North Carolina for 
this and following years, is to attempt to forecast 
weather conditions for this and following years. I 
believe that just as often as we have a summer of 
frequent rainfall, we shall have a season of very 
severe weevil infestation. I do not think North 
Carolina is any different from any other cotton- 
growing state in its possibilities of weevil damage; 
although with most cotten farmers of this state, 
with the exception of a few who already have ex- 
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The Boll Weevil Still an Unbeaten Foe 


perienced heavy weevil damage, this 
would possibly be seriously questioned.” 


statement 


South Carolina is not expecting much weevil damage 
this year. Entomologist J. O. Pepper, of the Clemson 
Extension Service, writes :— 

“The boll weevil was not serious in this state last 
year. In the Piedmont section of the state, there 
was no damage during the entire season. In the 
Coastal Plains section, there was no infestation 
to amount to anything in the early part of the 
season, but late in the summer the infestation in- 
creased quite a bit; however, no serious damage 
was caused. We do not anticipate a serious infes- 
tation of boll weevil in South Carolina this year. 
If any should occur, it will be in the Coastal Plains 
section.” 

While it seems improbable that weevil damage in the 
Carolinas will be heavy this year, we have no reason to 
expect that Providence will always single us out for 
special favors. Summer weather extremely favorable to 
the pest can very easily upset our present complacent 
expectations, and the best plan is to be ready for the 
weevil if it does betome troublesome. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING, THE FARM BOY’S 
BIRTHRIGHT 


NE white farm boy out of every twenty-five in 
Dixie was enrolled in the courses in vocational 
agriculture last year, according to R. D. Maltby. 

For so new a movement that is indeed a remarkable 
showing. It will soon be so that a boy who has grown 
up and gone to farming without having had vocational 
training in some high school will be regarded as seri- 
ously handicapped and as having been cheated out of 
his birthright. 

It is none too early for farm boys who will be in 
high school next fall and their parents to make plans 
for taking advantage of the great help our federal and 
state governments now offer to extend free of charge 
to ambitious youth. And certainly any high school 
without vocational courses should never rest till it 
gets them. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING—AND A LESSON 
FROM FRANCE 


AYS a recent Washington dispatch: “The cost of 

living is now close to 75 per cent above that of 

1923, according to figures obtained from the De- 
partment of Labor’s statistical bureau. What could be 
purchased for $1 before the World War costs almost 
$1.75 today.” 

This dispatch seems worth quoting both for its own 
sake and in order to add the comment that the higher 
prices go, the more determined American people seem 
to be to have everything they want. The much-com- 
plained-of “high cost of living’ is in many cases noth- 
ing but “the cost of high living.” Everybody in Amer- 
ica must of course have an automobile, which might 
not be so bad were it not that everybody wants a more 
expensive car than his neighbor. And so on with ev- 
erything. It is not surprising that poor people who 
enter into this mad race for “keeping up with Lizzie,” 
lose their homes and become tenants. 


It seems a good time to call attention to what a re- 
cent writer says about the French people, and particu- 
larly the French farmers, in this connection. The secret 
of their prosperity, he says, is that they live simply 
all the time, and when a “good year” comes, the extra 
money is not suddenly spent, but is saved and invested 
in safe securities (not in wildcat speculation in get-rich- 
quick schemes). 

The following paragraph on France is interesting 
both for its comment on the thrift of the French farm- 
ers and its comment on the French attitude toward great 
factories and the herding of hunian beings in crowded 
industrial centers such as are so common in England 
and America. The Frenchman -is' thrifty and econom- 
ical but he loves life and freedom and the simpler joys 
of living too much to make himself a mere factory 
Slave just in order to get a little extra money. To 
quote from the Jrish Homestead :— 

“Tt is not the French farmer’s love of saving 
money, so much as the fact that the standard of 
living remains simple whether they are making 
large profits or small, that has enabled them to be- 
come proprietors from being tenant farmers, and 
that in all the towns of France produces so many 
comfortably established small businesses and shops. 
For the immense strength of France—politically 
and economically—consists in the very large pro- 


portion of peasant proprietors and small bour- 


geois, who spend little and slowly accumulate 
wealth, which they lend to the government as fast 
as they acquire it. They make it not by industrial 
enterprises of the sort that has covered England 
with factories, but by careful steady trading or 
farming. That indeed is the ordinary Frenchman’s 
conception of a desirable life: he dislikes large fac- 
tories and will prefer to live simply on a smaller 
income with a prospect of reasonable leisure, than 
to work in a factory either as a manager or as an 
employee, however, well paid. Industrial ambition 
means little or nothing to him.” 


CE 


T is not the actual prices of farm products that are 
I so low. In dollars and cents, farm products are 31 

per cent above pre-war. But the trouble is that the 
cost of living (to anybody who has to buy it) is 76 per 
cent above pre-war. The exchange or swapping value 
of farm products is what hurts us. And the remedy 
lies in avoiding this swapping as much as possible. Let’s 
grow our own food, feed, and fertility, and avoid hav- 
ing to pay 76 per cent more for them when we get only 
31 per cent more for what we sell. 


The Progressive Farmer 








TALKING WITH FOLKS 


N interesting visitor td several leading American 
experiment stations recently was Sir John Rus- 
sell, director of the oldest experiment station 

in the world, located at Rothamsted, England. The 
Rothamsted Station was founded in 1843 by Sir John 
Lawes, with Joseph H. Gilbert (af- 
terward Sir Joseph H. Gilbert) as 
director, and the two men worked 
together like brothers for 57 years, 
until Sir John died in 1900 at the 
age of 86, Sir Joseph dying the next 
year at the age of 84. A. D. Hall 
succeeded Sir Joseph as director, 
serving till 1912, since which tinft 
Sir John Russell has been director. 
SIR JOHN RUSSELL The Rothamsted records for 84 
years “constitute the richest single 

mine of reliable information about agricultural science 
to be found in all the world,” as Dean Eugene Daven- 


port rightly says in his new volume, The Farm. 
x * Ok 














“The agricultural situation in England today seems 
to be improving,” Sir John Russell told us. ‘Farmers 
believe they are through with the worst of the present 
adverse cycle. Furthermore, our English farmers do 
not think in terms of one year’s crops but in terms of 
a three-year rotation or a four-year rotation. The ro- 
tation is the unit with them. 

* * * 

“Of course, we have two distinct classes in British 
agriculture. With us few of the operating farmers are 
landowners, but we have no one-year, two-year, or 
even five-year tenants as you have in the South. Most 
of our renters stay on the same place for life, and the 
son usually takes over the same farm when his father 
dies. As a matter of fact, it is more profitable in 
England for a farmer to rent land than to own it. 
Land ownership, especially the ownership of an ancient 
estate, carries a certain social distinction with it, and 
men are willing to buy or retain estates for this reason, 
expecting the rents to pay them only around 2% per 
cent a year. 

* * * 

“So the farmer rents for 2% per cent, whereas if he 
bought it would cost him 5 per cent for interest alone. 
The average farmer, therefore, prefers to rent the land 
and put all his capital into livestock, machinery, and 
other equipment. Renters average an investment of $100 
per acre in such things. And the law is that whenever 
a rental arrangement is terminated, the renter gets pay 
(assessed by a disinterested authority) for all improve- 
ments made on the place during his tenancy, including 
increase in soil fertility. Furthermore, if a landowner 
makes a renter move simply because the landowner de- 
sires it and without the renter having been at fault, he 
must give the renter the equivalent of a year’s rent for 
disturbing him, besides paying the renter for improve- 
ments that have been made. 

+ * & 

“Agricultural laborers in England,’ Sir John went 
on to say, “are also protected by special legislation. A 
minimum ‘subsistence wage’ of 32 shillings for 5%4 days 
labor per week (about $7.50) is fixed by law as 4 
wage below which nobody shall go. The laborer is 
given Saturday afternoons off, or if required to work 
then, must receive pay at the rate of time and a half 
for that half-day.” 
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Friendly ‘Talks From Longview Farm 


A Variety of Experiences From Which We Learn, and Others May 


OFTEN think that about the most interesting fea- 

ture of The Progressive Farmer is the little de- 

partment entitled, “Mistakes I Have Made.” Every 
item in it is a real human interest story from some- 
body’s experience, and each experience has a lesson 
from which the rest Of us can 
benefit. 


I once heard a very able and 
successful man say: “My aim is 
never to do anything without get- 
ting good from it in one of two 
ways. I try to get either a profit 
from it or else a /esson from it. I 
aim to have every business experi- 
ence either put something in 
my pocketbook or put something 
in my head.” That is a pretty good policy for all of us 
to keep in mind, and because this is the case, I have de- 
cided for this week’s message from Longview Farm to 
run over some of our experiences and mention some 
mistakes from which we have tried to profit, and from 
which others may also profit. 


Sometimes it is a little hard to say just what is a 
mistake and just what is a misfortune. The fact that 
we are temporarily operating a dairy right now without 
a silo, for example, might be called a mistake, for 
every dairyman needs a silo. But we are simply un- 
fortunate in that the principal barns on the farms 
as built by former owners are not located where we 
want them permanently, and we do not wish to put up 
silos until we are ready to change the location and put 
up a modern barn and silos on an advantageous site. 
Temporarily operating a dairy without a silo, therefore, 
may be called a misfortune rather than a mistake— 
unless we should keep it up too long. Then it would 
be a real mistake and a big one. 


About sunset one day last summer we found that the 
finest young mare on the place, always a ready worker 
and willing to do more than her share, had been taken 
out of the fields badly overheated. Calls for a veteri- 
narian were sent in, but before he arrived, Nellie was 
dead, involving not only financial loss but causing grief 
by the thought that a faithful dumb servant of the place 
had died by suffering that might have been prevented. 





CLARENCE POE 


“And when a horse or mule shows evidence of over- 
heat, take out at once, take the animal to the shade 
and as near water as possible, and then keep pouring 
cold water on top of the head, or better still apply an 
ice pack if there is ice available, rubbing the body vig- 
orously with rough cloths,” epitomizes the treatment 
approved by leading veterinarians. 


Ill 


My friend, Mr. James L. 
repeat this wise saying :— 


Mogford, often used to 


“You pay for what you need whether you buy 
it or not!” 


In other words, if there is something you really need 
in your farm work, it will cost you just as much to try 
to get along without it as it will to buy it. Suppose 
there is a piece of labor-saving machinery you need: 
if you don’t get it, you nevertheless pay for it in extra 
labor the machinery would have saved you. Suppose 
your land needs fertilizer: you pay for it in reduced 
yields if you don’t buy it. Suppose you need a really 
helpful farm paper: it will cost you more to do without 
it than it will to subscribe for it. And so on. 


The idea ts a very sound one and is very well illus- 
trated by this incident of the overheated horse just 
mentioned. At that time we had not installed phone 
service at Longview Farm, and had to go some distance 
to a neighbor’s to call a veterinarian. Not unlikely 
this delay prevented the veterinarian from getting to 
us in time to save a $200 horse. And $200 would pro- 
vide phone service a long, long time. 

“You pay for what you need whether you get it or 
not.” 


IV 

When it comes to improved machinery, and the 
needed oiling, greasing, and housing, one pays ten times 
more for trying to do without these things than by 
buying them. In looking back over our whole farming 
experience, it seems that about the two hardest lessons 
for our farm men to learn have been (1) the usefulness 
and importance of harrowing and (2) the absolute 
necessity for properly greasing, oiling, and housing 
implements and machinery in order to make improved 
machinery pay. One farmer may make a mowing ma- 
chine last 20 or 25 years, and another man right along- 
side will let one wear out in five years. In the same 





By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


way I have a town friend who has an automobile he 
has been running since 1911, while most folks would 
have worn it out ten years ago. It takes improved 
folks to get the most out of improved machinery. “I 
never let a cultivator start to the fields in the morning 
without seeing that it is properly greased for the day,” 
said a very successful farmer last week. 

Farm machinery manufacturers would do well to 
stress this matter. The economy of using improved 
equipment would be much more self-evident and con- 
tagiously effective if machinery were only made longer- 
lived by better oiling, greasing, and housing. 


Vv 


When Fred Latham says, “I had just as licf try to 
farm without plows as without fences,” the remark in- 
dicates that he has taken what we may call the M.A. 
degree in farming. But lots of farmers have not yet 
even reached the A.B. degree in farming which is 
reached when’a man says, “I just as lief try to farm 
without plows as without harrows.” 

The mistake of not using harrows enough, often 
enough, and quickly enough—this is a mistake which 
we feel that our Longview Farm workers are deter- 
mined to avoid repeating. “Harrow before you unhitch” 
was one of the wisest rules of good farming proclaimed 
by “Uncle Henry” Wallace of Iowa. That is to say, quit 
plowing a piece of land long enough before night to : 
it harrowed the same day it is broken. One hour's hai 
rowing then may be worth three hours’ harrowing 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours later. 


The land is like most folks: “wants what it wants 
when it wants it.” At Longview last week a good 
shower fell after a rather long dry spell. One hour’s 
harrowing that afternoon immediately after that shower 
was worth three hours the next afternoon. 


VI 


In hill country land, it is always important to make 
each crop fit the particular field it is going on. Small, 
hilly, odd-shaped, or rough fields where cultivation is 
expensive may well go into pasture or hay crops. 
Where a field is fairly large and fairly level, that is 
the field for crops requiring most cultivation. One 
Longview mistake this year was in sowing one of the 
best fields in this respect to Sudan grass instead of 
planting it to corn. 

VI 

Another minor mistake this spring was letting one 
pasture run too long before the cattle were turned on 
it. In most cases, the tendency is to put stock on pas- 
tures too soon, but there is also danger of putting them 
on too late, in which case the grass doesn’t spread and 
branch as it should. 

As Zeno Moore says, “Grass is like the average tree: 
cut it when it is little and it will sprout and spread at 
the stump and come again; wait till it is mature, and 
it won't.” Then, too, grass is much more nutritious 
when young and tender than when allowed to get old 
and tough. 


Vill 


Some years ago, having planned to put a canal in one 
place, the situation unexpectedly changed, and without 
sufficient reflection, I put it somewhere else—and obvi- 
ously placed it wrongly. I hadn’t prepared myself for 
the new contingency, and so had to act without suffi 
cient thought. Probably few of us are wise enough to 
do in our farm work what Napoleon did as a victorious 
general. His rule was before every battle to map out 
two definite lines of effort—one to use in case things 





~~ —-B 
POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “JUNE” 


se SE famous lines of James Russell Low- 


f ell’s are worth re-reading every June:— 





i 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 

Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod fee a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


listen, 
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went as he hoped or expected them to go, and the other 
to use in case things went just the other way. 


In farming it is often necessary to make readjust- 
ments almost as quickly as in battle. A good clod-mois- 
tening shower in mid-afternoon, for example, may cre- 
ate a situation where the dry-weather work as planned 
for the day should be changed and all hands put to 
harrows, tractors, and corn planters immediately. 

IX 

In cutting trees on Longview Farm, two mistakes 
have been made. In one case, in clearing a piece of 
bottom land, we cut a lot of valuable trees for fuel 
without realizing their much greater value as timber. 
In another case, a number of trees were cut from the 
border of a field simply because they sucked the land. 
But for my part, I agree with Sir John Russell, direc- 
tor of the famous Rothamsted Experiment Station in 
England, who has just been on a visit to this country. 
Speaking at one of our agricultural colleges, I heard 
him say, as he flashed a picture of rural England on 
the screen :— 


“Our fields are nearly all bordered by trees, and 
while this does cut yields to a slight extent, we are 
willing to suffer that small loss because of the im- 
portance that we in England attach to the beauty 
of the countryside.” 

In the same lecture, Sir John showed a picture of 
the old ancestral home of the Lawes family at Roth- 
amsted, and spoke of Sir John Lawes’ attachment to it 
“because it had been in the family for so many gener- 
ations and cach generation had added something of 
beauty to it.” IVhen we come to think of our farm 
homes in the South not as camping-places for a few 
months or a few years, but as real family homes to be 
handed down from sire to son, “cach generation adding 
something of beauty to the place,” then indeed shall we 
not only appreciate good architecture and good land- 
scape work about the home, but we shall acquire the 
Old World love of trees. Like the sturdy farmers of 
ancient England, “we shall attach some importance to 
the beauty of the countryside.” 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Poppies 








OBODY seems to exactly love poppies, as Mrs. 

Lindsay Patterson said on this page last month, 

And yet almost without cultivation or attention 
they will lift flaming banners of beauty next spring 
everywhere seed are dropped this summer or fall. Per- 
haps these neglected children of the flower-world de- 
serve more consideration than they get. Furthermore, 
poppies have gained a new poetic and historic signifi- 
cance in view of their association with the World War 
and with perhaps the best known of all World War 
poems, beginning :— 


“In Flanders fields, the poppies blow,” 





SOMETHING TO READ 


: ROM my infancy I have been a believer and a reg- 








ular attendant at Sunday school and church, but 

Christ has meant more to me, so very much more, 
since I read Bruce Barton’s The Man Nobody Knows. 
He made Jesus so real, so near, and so lovable to me 
that I caught a new glimpse of the Christ. The chap- 
ter entitled, “The Social Man,” especially impressed me, 
for.no picture of Christ I had ever seen had had even 
the hint of a smile about His lips and I had thought of 
Ilim always as “the man of sorrow and of woe.” Now 
I realize that He is my cheerful companion who bids 
me live joyously.—Mrs, J. Laurens Sheldon, Oconee 
County, South Carolina, 





| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HAT man, I think, has had a liberal education 

who has been so trained in youth that his body is 

the ready servant of his will, and does with ease 
and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is 
capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, 
with all parts of equal strength and smooth working 
order; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to any 
kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well forge 
the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of 
nature and of the laws of her operations; one who, no 
stunted ascetic is full of life and fire, but whose pas- 
sions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, 
the servant of a tender conscience; who has learned to 
love all beauty, whether of nature or of art; to hate all 
vileness, and to respect others as himself. — T. 


Huxley 
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The Progressive Farmer 


In Southern Barnlot and Pasture 


Interesting Comments, 


Making Money With Lambs 


EARLY every day in the year, car after car of 
lambs go eastward from Chicago to New York 
and the other Eastern killing centers to supply 


the dressed lamb trade. The consumer in these centers 
objects to the chilled product slaughtered in the Western 
packing plants and demands a freshly slaughtered prod- 
uct. From January until June these shipments are 
heavy, sometimes moving in solid train loads. There 
are also heavy movements from Buffalo to 

Pittsburgh. 


These markets are open to lambs 
from the Southeast, says Mr. G. P. 
Williams, an experienced sheep 
man. Mr. Williams says that some Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee lambs have been 
sold on these markets and have brought 
good prices and that the other states of 
this section should have a part in sup- 
plying such nearby markets. 

The first requirement of the lambs 
going to this market is that they should be of high 
quality. Mr. Williams made a photograph of some 
lambs going from Chicago on April 10. They were of 
poor quality because choice prime lambs were not 
available on that day. Therefore, he says that if lambs 
in North Carolina were dropped early, pushed with 
proper feed for the ewes and early grazing supplied, 
North Carolina farmers could successfully cope with 
this competition, as has been proved by lamb shipments 
made from North Carolina. 

There is also an active demand for lambs at home 
and Mr. Williams believes that this home market could 
be made to expand by having attractive lambs ready 
when the consumer wants such meat on his table. 
“That means,” he says, “before June and not after.” 


A farmer at Franklinton, when asked why he had no 
young breeding stock to offer, said: “I find a market 
in Raleigh for more dressed lambs than I have; they 
bring me around $10 a head, and I find it more profit- 
able to turn them into cash around Easter than to keep 
them all summer for sale to farmers as breeding stock.” 


A man in Western North Carolina suggested to Mr. 
Williams that a better lamb campaign should be put on 
in the state. The only campaign any farmer, group 
of farmers, or cotinty agent need ever to put on to 
prove the case for North Carolina lambs is to get a 
choice load into Jersey City at the right season and 
then show the bill of sale. Jersey City or any other 
city doesn’t care a rap where the stuff comes from— 
just so it has the uniform quality and finish. 

The quality and finish demanded by these markets, is 
a weight of from 65 to 85 pounds and the younger the 
lamb is when it gets to that weight the more accepta- 
ble it is to these markets. It must show feeding and 
carry the kind of loin and leg that only good mutton 
rams can put on. 

“Chicago doesn’t ship young buck lambs .to Jersey 
City! You don’t see any flopping lamb tails in this load 
either—so docking and castrating must be practiced if 
we want to get into Jersey City and go strong when 
we get there!” says Mr. Williams. 

Not later than August, is the time to breed ewes in 
Eastern and Central North Carolina for early spring 
lambs. September breeding, coupled with good feed- 
ing, will get North Carolina lambs into market before 
the usual break in price early in June. 

Reliable mutton rams; early breeding of the ewes; 
winter and early spring grazing of good quality, such 
as cover crops; docking and castration of lambs at an 
early age; meeting the early market, particularly be- 
fore June 1—afl these are features to be put on in any 
campaign for better lambs in North Carolina. 

This done, North Carolina is splendidly located with 
reference to these large Eastern markets, and once on 
them, with a reputation for quality back of all ship- 
ments, there is offered the North Carolina farmer an- 
other pathway to more money from his farm. 

Fr. H. JETER, 
Editor, North Carolina Extension Service. 


or 
Dairy. Opportunities in Our Southern Mountain 
Region 
’ HE mountain section of Eastern Tennessee and 


Western North Carolina has every advantage for 
dairying, in that the climate is almost the same as 
that of the famous Northern dairying districts, with 
the added advantage of milder winters and cooler sum- 
mers. The grazing season is longer, and the general 
cost of producing a gallon of milk in this area is 20 





Observations, and Suggestions From Livestock Leaders 


Edited By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


per cent less than in the Northern dairying districts. 
Moreover, because of the cool summers, milk and 
cream will keep better on the farms without ice and 
can be taken to creameries and cheese factories in bet- 
ter condition. 


But at present these two states are not utilizing a 
tithe of their resources. North Carolina, for example, 
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pound, or for $189, making a net profit of $10.95. 


makes only about 70,000 pounds of cheese a year, a 
little more than a tenth of the demand of the entire 
state. Its own mountain district could supply the 
whole state, with a goodly amount left for export. 

And of this 70,000 pounds produced in the state, 
58,900 pounds came from one small factory near Boone. 
It is an unpretentious place—just a small frame build- 
ing of four rooms, a receiving room, a laboratory, and 
two storage rooms—hidden behind a spur of the moun- 
tain on a curve of the Boone Trail. The average motor 
tourist would never see it as he rounds the curve, and 
if he did he wou'd not recognize it as one of the South’s 
leading cheese factories, unless he chanced to see the 
modest sign, “Brushy Fork Cheese Factory.” Yet, in 
this inconspicuous place is made some of the finest 
cheese in the South and by far the larger part of North 
Carolina's share of it. 

Supplying this factory are two or three excellent 
dairies in a district that could easily support a dozen 
dairies tive times the size of any one of them. Even 
now the factory cannot supply the demand for its 
cream cheese, and an order was pending a few weeks 
ago for 300 cheeses and could not be filled. 

The few dairies in the territory of this cheese fac- 
tory are excellent. The Brushy Fork Dairy, near 
Boone, is operated by Floyd C. Ward. Mr. Ward has 
65 cows, mostly Holsteins, with a few Jerseys and a 
purebred Ayrshire bull. He plans gradually to convert 
his entire herd into Ayrshires. 

The creamery branch of the industry is more ad- 
vanced, for some of the finest butter in the South is 
made in the creameries at Lenoir, N. C., and Valle 
Crucis, N. C. Excellent butter is made also on the 
Cone Estate at Blowing Rock, N. C., but in small 
quantities. 

This part of North Carolina is presented merely as 
an illustration to show both the possibilities of the 
mountain district of the South and the lack of ade- 
quate development. Such cheese and butter as are pro- 
duced here are of the finest quality, though at present 
they are being made in small quantities. This will be 
remedied to some extent by the erection of two new 
cheese factories early next year in Ashe County, North 
Carolina. 





GRAND CHAMPION BABY BEEF, VIRGINIA STATE FAIR, 1926 

Everett Pruitt, an orphan boy and member of the 4-H Baby Beef Club 
of Smythe County, Virginia, succeeded in capturing highest honors in 
baby beef work in Virginia in 1926. At the State Fair his calf won grand 
championship over all breeds in the 4-H Club Baby Beef Show and the 
grand champion steer prise in the open class of the entire fat cattle show. 2. 
Everett fed a Hereford calf that weighed 420 pounds in November, 1925. 
He paid $65, feeds cost $123.05, making the total cost $178.05. The baby 
beef weighed 945 pounds at the end of the contest and sold at 20 cents per 
Prizes won totaled 
$583.75, including a $200 scholarship to the A. and M. College. 


Care of Pigs in Summer 


LARGE percentage of the ills from which young 
Avie: suffer result from either malnutrition, or 

lack of sanitation,” says W. W. Shay, swine 
extension specialist of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

“Sows with nursing pigs should be well fed, and well 
fed means something more than full fed. The ration 
of corn should be balanced with wheat mill feed and 
either skimmilk, buttermilk, tankage, or fish meal. 

“When four to five weeks old, the 
pigs should have constant access to 
high-grade wheat mill feed, prefer- 
ably Red Dog, and shelled corn. A 
self-feeder protected from the sow by 
a creep is ideal for supplying these 
feeds. When the pigs are about eight 
weeks old, just before weaning, tank- 
age or fish meal should be supplied 
in a third compartment of the self- 
feeder, unless milk is available. In 
case milk is used, not over three pints 
or pounds of milk should be fed to 
each pound of corn where hand-feed- 
ing is practiced.” 

Mr. Shay adds :— 


1. Something green in the form 
of pasture is very desirable at this 
time for both sow and pigs, but 
for best results the feeding should 
be done as though there were no 
pasture. No dependence should be 
put on pasture for a portion of 
the feed when a sow is nursing 
pigs, or when hogs are intended 
for pork. In the latter case, maxi- 
mum gains on a well balanced ra- 
tion, omitting the wheat mill feed 
from the fattening hogs’ ration 
after they reach a weight of 75 
pounds, result in maximum profit. 
A good mineral mixture and 
pure drinking water should be kept 
before the animals all the time. 

3. Shade during the summer is 
also essential. Dusty sleeping quar- 
ters should be oiled, which, with 
the present easily available supply 
of spent auto oil, is neither difficult nor expensive. The 
oil is also useful in eradicating lice. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Stop! Look!! Listen!!! 


AST year 429 people in this state alone were killed 
and hundreds of others badly injured in motor 
car accidents at railroad crossings, in collisions and 

other automobile accidents. Oh, drivers, be careful! 

Firearms accidents have taken grievous toll of our 

family. When hunting or shooting all pre- 
cautions for safety of yourselves and oth- 
ers should be taken. Oh, boys, be careful! 














The Agriculturist family has lost a num- 
ber of members as the result of gasoline, 
benzine, and kerosene explosions. These 
are more inflammable thai powder. Oh, girls, be 
careful! 

Brush fires and rubbish fires out of control cause 
tremendous losses of buildings, timber and other prop- 
erty and too often result in loss of lives. Oh, be careful! 


Matches, cigars, cigarettes, and pipes cause thousands 
of fires every year. Safety matches kept in tin boxes 
and care in putting out stubs and pipe embers would 
save fortunes. Be careful! 

Stumping with powerful explosives has taken the 
lives of too many men who could hardly be spared. If 
the charge hangs fire, keep away. Oh, be careful! . 





Fly poison, lye, and other deadly poison liquids, left 
lying around carelessly, have killed many little folks. 
Keep these out of the reach of babes. Be careful! 

Medicines and poisons are kept in little bottles side 
by side in the cupboard. Stick pins into the corks of 
bottles holding poisonous fluids. Be careful! 

Hurriedly stepping off ladders, steps and stairs has 
broken more bones and sprained more ankles than all 
the hard work done. Be careful! 

Use of tainted canned foods has caused much illness 
and death. Be careful! 


Toadstools, mistaken for mushrooms, have brought 
distressing and fatal results. Be careful! 


Many a young married man is called suddenly by 
death, leaving wife and babes unprotected by insurance 
or property. At least be careful to carry some protec- 
tion for them!—Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wis. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV. J.W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Angel in the Ogre 
|* Bedford, England, 

monument in memory of John How- 
ard, the noted philanthropist of the eigh- 
teenth century. He gave his private for- 
tune and eventually 
his life, in his at- 
tempts to better the 
prisons of England 
and Europe. 

He believed that 
convicts were human 
beings, and should 
be so treated. To 
him more than to 
any other man, per- 
haps, is due the hu- 
mane treatment now given to prisoners. 








there stands a 





DR. HOLLAND 


The artist placed at the base of the 
monument some hideous, grinning ogres, 
as repulsive as it was possible to make 
them. The observer is taken up a few 
steps to see the faces of these monsters, 
and told to look into their eyes. Looking 
down into the eyes of the ogres one sees 
pictures of beautiful angels with the 
faces of innocent children. 


That was Howard’s idea of humanity. 
He believed that down deep in every man 
there is some lurking angel of good, and 
that it is the business of society to culti- 
vate the angel in all men. 


It is a true and beautiful thought. 


The same sentiment is voiced in Fanny 
Crosby’s great hymn, 
Down in the human heart, crushed by the 
tempter, 


Feelings lie buried that grace can restore; 
Touched by a loving heart, wakened by kind- 
ness, 


Chords that were broken will vibrate once 
more. 


How much we all need to believe in 
the better angels that are hidden deep in 
human nature. That was the one great 
strength of Abraham Lincoln. It must be 
a part of every one who has to deal with 
other people. 

Each one often falls below his best pos- 
sible self. How necessary it is at such 
times to believe in, and cultivate our best 
selves, to see the angel in our ogre. 


When we deal with our children, let us 
not be foolish enough to forget that bad 
can be conquered by good if the good is 
cultivated. 


A poor broken man came to me not 
long ago, and told me that his father and 
mother once caught him in a lie. He said 
they “whipped me within an inch of my 
life, and then told me that I was all 
bad.” He said that remark seared his 
soul like an iron. No child is either all 
good or all bad. A child with a broken 
neck is almost as well off as one whose 
belief in himself is broken. 


There is not a day of our lives when 
we cannot employ our faith in our neigh- 
bors. We differ in race, religion, politi- 
cal views, and in moral ideals. Each is 
different from all others, so we must 
practice the truth of the artist of Bed- 
ford, who saw angel faces in ogres’ eyes. 


| FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES 


LESS them which persecute you; 
bless, and curse not.—Romans 12:14. 








i 


Return unto thy rest, O my soul; for 
the Lord hath dealt bountifully with 
thee. For thou hast delivered my soul 
from death, mine eyes from tears, and 
my feet from falling —Psalms 116 :7-8. 
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SEDAN 


Body by Fisher 





FAMOUS EVERYWHERE 
for Endurance and Thrift 


Although lower prices and larger, more 
beautiful bodies by Fisher have created 
wildfire interest on the part of new thou- 
sands of buyers— 


—the worldwide success of today’s Pon- 


tiac Six is 
fundamen 


largely based on those two great 
tals which made it the most pop- 


ular car of its type ever introduced. And 
those two fundamentals are endurance and 


thrift! 


You can drive your Pontiac Six all day 
long at full throttle speed—because from 
headlamps to stop light the car is constructed 
to endure the most pitiless uses—because its 


; $ S t Cabriolet 
ce 775 — riole $835 
Spans Readeter 775 Landau Sedan 895 


engine is the largest used in any six selling 
up to $1,000 and all other units are designed 
up to that standard. 


You can travel rough and rutty roads in 
perfect confidence—because every detail of 
the car was proved by three years testing on 
the great General Motors Proving Ground. 


And when you have occasion to check 
back on upkeep costs, you will be amazed. 
For the Pontiac Six was designed to deliver 
quality six-cylinder transportation at the 
lowest cost in history. And it wouldn’t be 
winning its present success, if that were not 
the case! 


De Luxe De Luxe 
Landau Sedan $975 Screen Delivery $760 
Delivery De Luxe 
Chassis . . « 585 Panel Delivery 770 


Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. All prices at factory. Delivered prices include minimum 


handling charges. 


Easy to pay on the liberal General Motors Time Payment Plan 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


“The New and Finer 









PONTIAC SIX 





Made like the Tamu ROSS METAL Silo. 
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“ features. Perfect venti- 
| lation — Easy to erect. 
Write today for our 


proposition to the the market is best. 
farmer. 
wanted also. 





' “ The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 


p you say: 


“I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





ETAL Cribs and 
ins have exclusive 


Writes D. J. 
jpecial money saving 
Agents 


Ross Cutter & Silo Co. 
Warder St., Springfield, O. 








Kill All Flie 


Placed anywhere, DAIS 
kills ali flies. Neat, i. 
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Setzer, of Catawba, N. C.: 
Grain bushels and everyone asked me to eome back next 
year.’’ You can do the same. Thresh your own wheat when 
Then thresh for your neighbors. The 
Turner Steel Grain Thresher is equipped with roller bear- 
ings (all bearings on outside of machine). A Fordson trac- 
tor will pull and run it with ease. Write for descriptive 
catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


Cc. H. TURNER MFG. CoO., 


“1 threshed 13,200 





Dept. 26, STATESVILLE, N. C. > 














THEY SPREAD 
Ss. DISEASE 

FLY KILLER attracts and 
comm ches capvenient and 
eap. Lasts allsea- 
ST? son. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 

anything. Guarani 

Insist upon 


SS 


+ 





DAISY FLY KILLER 


from your dealer, 


In the Land of the Sky 


FRUITLAND 
INSTITUTE 


Christian High School 


for boys and girls. Bible, Religious Instruction, Piano, Voice,) 
Violin, Expression, Art, Faculty of twelve men and women give 
pupils close personal attention. A new dormitory for one hun- 
dred girls. Two good dormitories for boys Cottages. Splendid 
administration building with a library of 2,000 volumes, Steam 
heat, electric lights, running water. Expenses moderate, 


Session opens August 22, 1927 
Rev. N. A. Melton, Principal, Hendersonville, N. C. 


$OOSSORTERSORERRERERECESEeeEEEE 


A State Accredited High School 
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Brooklya N. ¥e 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Meet North Carolina’s New “Honor Farmer’! 


W. D. Graham and His Sons Set an Example of Farm Organization and Progressive Methods 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“PICK your job, go to it, and stick.” 

In this way W. D. Graham of 
Rowan 
question, 


County, N. C., answered the 
“What is the foundation of 
success in farming.” 
And since W. D. 
Graham was _ this 
week deservedly 
awarded the North 
Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture’s 
“Certificate of 
Merit” for distin- 
guished success as a 
North Carolina 
farmer, (sharing that 
much-coveted honor with Bob Scott, 
30b Shuford, Ben Shelton, and Sam 
Latham, the four selected in former 
years for the “Certificate of Merit’), what 
Graham says about how to win farm 
success is worth listening to. 





Cc, L. NEWMAN 


“Pick your job, go to it, and_ stick. 
Of course I have always tried out any 
thing that was new, especially labor- 
saving implements and other equipment. 
The next most important thing is soil 
fertility. I don’t mean natural fertility 
but the fertility that comes f 


trom rota- 
tion, and the three [L’s—lime, legumes 








W. D. GRAHAM, MT. ULLA, N. C. 
Just awarded Certificate of Merit by the 


North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
chosen Progressive Farmer Master Farmer 
for Rowan County. 


and livestock—and a lot of fertilizer to 
boot. 

“But back of it all comes the mother 
of these boys and girls. We couldn't 
have done much if it hacdn’t been for 
her. She and the girls had the inside 
jobs and the boys and I the outside jobs, 
and everybody helped everybody else.” 


Il 


Ten Sturdy Sons Answer When 
Daddy Graham Calls—Mr. Graham 
with a very natural modesty said this 


more as an acknowledgement fhan a 
statement, while County Agent W. G. 
Yeager, a majority of the ten Graham 
boys, and the writer were all lounging 
in the great barn on a pile of hay with 
Daddy Graham in the center of our 
group. 


A much needed rain had begun to fall 
as we arrived at Edgewood Farm. As 
we drove up no one was in sight, but 
pretty soon we found Mr. Graham—at 
least County Agent Yeager did, for he 
is no stranger at Edgewood Farm. Af- 
ter the usual greetings we said to Mr. 
Graham, “Where are those boys of 
yours? I thought—” The last part of 
the sentence was drowned out when the 
head of the farm organization raised his 
voice in a clear, far-reaching call. Im- 
mediately the boys responded. One com- 
ing from the incubator room, one from 
the’ repair shop, another from the gar- 
den, another from the cowbarn, and soon 


THE BEAUTIFUL 13-ROOM 


until all of the ten were either present 
or accounted for. Before we had been 
on the place two minutes, we had evi- 
dence of organization and codperation 
which in itself justifies the State College 
of Agriculture in 





HOME OF W. D. GRAHAM 


128 acres of poor land, for which $5 an 
acre was about the best market price. 
His taxes in those days amounted to 
$4.50 and harder to pay than his pre- 
sent taxes amounting to $300. His first 

home consisted of 





three rooms and 





bestowing upon 
Graham its “Cer- 
tificate of Merit” 


and we are proud 
to introduce Mr. 
Graham as one of 
The Progressive 
Farmer “Master 
Barmers.”’ State College 

aT Merit” along with 


Borrowed Mon- 
ey for His Mar- 
riage License.— 
Mr. Graham is a 


illustrated article about Mr. Stevens, 
familiarly known as “Sheriff Stev- 
ens,” will appear in a later Progres- 


sive Farmer. 


A A fine type of Eastern North 
Carolina farmer who has served 
welt his community and his section 
by an example of good farming and 
good citizenship, Mr. E. A. 
of Wayne County was awarded the 


was badly out of 
repair. This was 
mainly remedied by 
material from the 
woods and the work 


Stevens of an axe in Mr. 

wes awa Graham’s own 
1927 “Certificate of hands. 
Mr. Graham. An 7 

“Well do I re- 


member how I had 
to scrap around to 
get the money to 
buy our first plows. 





little past his three 


The less a farmer 





score years, yet he 
is physically fit as the average man of 
40. Born on the land he now owns, he 
attended country schools, and except asa 
member of his school board and as a 
county commissioner, his activities have 
been confined to his farm and family 
and community. 

When married 33 years ago, Mr. Gra- 
ham borrowed from his sister the money 
with which he bought his license. His 
earthly at that time 
and in addition to his debt were 
one cow, one horse, a buggy, and 


pe »ssessions 





has, the more he 
has to buy to run him. About all 
we buy now is coffee and sugar for 
the table and hulls and meal for the 


cattle.” 
As time passed the Grahams found 
their three-room cottage too small to 


house the family increase, and a new 
home was built. Even this had to be 
added to more than once. 3esides the 
ten sons there are three daughters, two 


ROWAN COUNTY’S MASTER FARMER AND HIS TEN SONS 


No county, no state, can produce crops equal to its sons and daughters. 


of whom have married and live on near- 
by farms.. One son has also married re- 
cently and will soon begin farming for 
himself in the neighborhood. 

IV 

Improved Machinery, Tractors, Mod. 
ern Lights, and Waterworks. — The 
present handsome 13-room dwelling com- 
fortably accommodates the family. An 
electric plant supplies water and elec- 
tricity where needed, and household 
conveniences compare favorably with 
those found in modern city houses. A 
deep well, a pressure storage tank, gaso- 
line engine, and connecting pipes supply 
the entire place with water. And _ this 
water system was, as Mr. Graham ex- 
pressed it, “put in by our home organiza- 
tion.” 

Work with the poultry plant, the herd 
of dairy cattle, and the feeding of around 
100 head of beef cattle would be unsatis- 
factory and unpleasant were it not that 
water and lights are always where needed, 

The organization of the farm, the dis- 
tribution of labor, specialization by in- 
dividuals and groups, the saving of time 
and labor by the use of time and labor- 
saving equipment—all these make work 
on this farm not work alone but a blend- 
ing of sport and recreation that takes 
drudgery out of work. Tractors multiply 
man and horse-power ; binders and mow- 
ers take the piace of cradles and scythes 
and wooden incubators double the output 
of the hen’s exclusive specialty. 


Vv 


Forty-two Bushels Wheat and 1% 
Bales Cotton Per Acre—Wheat and 
cotton are the most important cash crops, 
though apart of the 1,500 or more bush- 
els of oats and 200 bushels of barley are 
sold for seed purposes. The 2,000 bush- 
els of wheat harvested last year came 
from home-grown Leap’s Prolific seed 
The crop averaged 42 bushels to the acre 
This year’s crop of wheat, notwithstand- 
ing the severe drouth, promises a better 
yield from an increased acreage. Last 
year 20 acres yielded 25 bales of cotton 
Wheat bran, cottonseed -hulls and meal 
come back from the oil mill and grain 
mill and serve as feed and fertility. 


VI 


Plenty of Feed Insures Good Live 
stock.—Storage space may not accom- 
modate this year’s hay which is expected 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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tions 


feed sugges 
that save money 


y 
Mix 1 Ib. of cottonseed meal 
with 4 lbs. of corn and you have 
the equivalent of 7 lbs. of oats. 


Substitute 1 Ib. of cottonseed 
meal for 2 lbs. of bran in your 
dairy ration and you increase 
the butterfat production. 


“If you are already feeding 
your horse stover and 10 lbs. of 
corn, I would rather have 2 lbs. 
of cottonseed meal than 4 lbs. of 
oats.”—(Dr. Tait Butler). 


These are suggestions for cut- 
ting feeding costs from leading 
veterinarians and Experiment 
Stations. They advise farmers 
to feed this concentrated protein 
feed to dairy and beef cattle, 
horses and mules. 


eed 
cottonseed 


meal 


Add cottonseed meal to the daily 
grain ration and make feed go almost 
twice as far. It contains more than 
twice as much protein as bran, oats 
and middlings. In practical feeding, 
one bag is worth two of the grain 
concentrates. 





Cottonseed meal whets the animals’ 
appetites—causes them to consume 
more feed—gain weight faster. It 
supplies the phosphorus that farm 
animals must have. It returns in the 
value of its manure 85% of its cost. 


Tested Home-Mixed Rations 


Experts on feeding stock and Ex- 
periment Stations have worked out 
tested formulas for feeding cottonseed 
meal mixed with various 
grains, grass and hays. 
These give you 
balanced rations 
for livestock that 
you can mix at a 
big saving, and 
help your stock 
besides. Write us 
today for Tested 
Feed Formulas. 






Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers 
Association, 
90 Palmetto Building, Columbia, 8. C. 








Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Sunshine for Southern Babies 

F THERE is one commodity that we 

in the South are blessed with in boun- 
tiful quantities it is sunshine. While 
grown people usually get plenty of sun- 
shine Southern ba- 
bies do not. Few 
babies have that 
beautiful tan that 
the sun gives. Yet we 
have in sunlight one 
of the most impor- 
tant things in the 
life of a growing 
child. For years and 
years we have known 
that babies, children, 
and older people must have sunlight in 
order to grow and develop as they should, 
but it has only been a few years that 
we have known how important a part 





DR. REGISTER 


sunlight plays in the baby’s health. 


Rickets.— Rickets is a disease of 
childhood; a disease of growth in which 
the bones become warped and twisted and 
the whole body affected. While we know 
that rickets is largely a disease of nutri- 
tion, we also know that sunshine plays a 
large part in its prevention and cure. 
There should be little rickets in the 
South, where fruits and vegetables grow 
abundantly and where sunshine is plenti- 
ful for long periods. But as a matter of 
fact, there is a great deal of this disease 
in the South. Sunshine and cod liver oil 
(bottle sunshine) play a large part in the 
prevention and cure of rickets. The 
beneficial part of sunshine that kills bac- 
teria and helps to prevent tuberculosis 
and rickets is the ultra-violet rays which 
do not go through ordinary window glass 
(there is a glass that is being made to- 
day that lets these rays through) or 
clothing. f 

Protecting the Baby.—There has al- 
ways been prevalent an idea that babies 
are so tender and delicate that they must 
be protected from sunlight and their skin 
kept fair and white. This is a most 
erroneous notion. 

The Danger of Sunlight.—There is 
danger in hot sunshine. If the tender 
skin is exposed to sunshine for an hour 
or so, you will get very painful burns; 
and sometimes they are quite serious. 
The baby must begin taking sunshine by 
exposing a small part of the body for 
only 10 or 15 minutes gradually increas- 
ing the area exposed and gradually in- 
creasing the length of time. At the end 
of the summer you will have a beautiful 
brown healthy baby. Older children 
should have all the .direct sunshine they 
can get but should begin taking it in 
broken doses just as the baby does. 





c J > AJ__Copyright 1927 by 
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ee was recognized as one of the finest cake-bakers in 
the South. She made her own baking powder accord- 
ing to her own recipe. That was more than 50 years ago. 


Today that woman’s daughter, Mrs. Louise P. Lillard, is 
President of one of the greatest baking powder com- 
panies in the world — the company that makes Snow 
King Baking Powder. 

Snow King Baking Powder is almost identically the same 
as the one discovered in that old Southern kitchen half 
a century ago. It is just as fine, just as pure—just as sure! 


Mrs. Lillard sees to that, for she, too, is a splendid cake- 
baker. And although Snow King is both laboratory and 
kitchen tested at every stage of its manufacture, the big 
test comes when the President bakes a cake. 


You will find some of Mrs. Lillard’s own favorite cake 
recipes in the beautiful 44-page Snow King Cook Book. 
Write to her for a copy —today. 


The Snow King Baking Powder Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


"Makers of good baking powder since 1873” 


Wonderful Rag Doll Offer! 


NN 





Here is “Snoky,” the big, fat and sassy Snow King 
Doll. Little girls, and even little boys, fall in love 
with “Snoky” on sight. Why not have “Snoky” 
come and live with vou? 

Just send 20c in stamps to help cover cost packing 
and mailing and we will mail you this famous Snow 
King doll. “Snoky” is ready-stuffed, beautifully 
sewed; comes in four colors and stands 14 inches 
high. Don’t put it off and forget. Send for “Snoky” 
today. He will make any little girl or boy mighty 
happy. Mail the coupon today. 














“I'd be mad as fire if a strange man 
was to try flirtin’ with me, but it’s right 
humiliatin’ to know there ain’t no dan- 
ger of it.” 


“] was on a reception commuttee once, 
an’ my face got so tired of smilin’ that 
I had to look mad for two days to rest 
up.” 








Fifty years 
of Success 





Every can of Snow King ts 
made absolutely moisture- 
proof by a patented glazed- 
sealed process that is exclu- 
sively used on baking powder 
cans by our company. 











The Snow King Baking Powder Co. 
4332 Durham Avenue 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find 20c. You may send me “Snoky” —the Snow King Doll. 
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Added Profits 
of 15¢ to 25¢ 
» per Bushel 
‘ fromPeanuts 


Buyers of peanuts pay a 
premium for better picked 
nuts. Last year many buyers 
gave 15¢ to 25¢ more per 
bushel for Benthall-picked 
peanuts. They prefer them 
to hand pic ked because with the Benthall all 
defective nuts and trash are taken out. 

On a crop of 800 bushels, 25¢ more per bushe} 
means $200.00 added profit.. 


Sell when 
Peanuts bring 
the most 


There are no cracked peanuts 
when you pick with a Benthall. 
The peanuts will keep because the 
weevils can’t get in as long as the shells are 
uncracked. Threshers crack the shells and 
threshed peanuts must be sold at once and at 
a price less than the market. -- 

With the Benthall you can sell early, late or 
whenever the price is best. his often means 
50¢ more per bushel or $400.00 additional 
profit from a 800 bushel crop. 











Save the Peanut 
Hay ~worth 
2412.50 or better 
per acre | 


The Benthal! has no cylinders 
for vines to wrap. The vines 
come out of the machine in 
excellent condition for hay. 
As a feed, peanut hay is conservatively worth 
$12.50 per acre. You lose this if you use a 
thresher Lecause a thresher grinds the vines to 
smithereens, making it unfit for feed. 

If you plant as much as 20 acres, you 
$250.00 worth of hay with the Benthall. 


Farn*70 aday 
doing Picking 


keto’ Many farmers make enough 


save 


, Shs _ 
Z. . 
ae Batss 3 


A 
Ge 


— 


* 


ines 

hip! the first year picking pea- 
nuts for their neighbors to pay for the Benthall. 
Seventy dollars is not an unusual profit to make 
in a day doing custom work. Many owners say 
that the profits average $1,500 per Season. 


"More Money for Farmers” 


That is my slogan and I am going to make good 
with a Peanut Picker built better than ever ¢ 
before and see ing that every grower who needs 
a Benthall and is in position to buy one,-can get 
it. Write for my proposition. All I ask is the 
opportunity to place the facts before you. 


C.A. Shoop Secy. 


| Benthall Machine Co. 
Suffolk Va. 














Attention, 
Graduates! 


Which school next? To get 
ready for success—a good posi- 
tion and an attractive salary— 
take a practical business, sten- 
ographic, secretarial or banking 
course at KING’S. Big demand 
for graduates. No vacations; 
tuition and living expenses mod- 
erate; send for catalog F. 


E. L. LAYFIELD, President 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Greensboro, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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| LIVE VIRGINIA FARM NEWS 
ITH the exception of some truck 
crops and beef cattle, prices of 
farm products in Virginia on May 15 
were lower than last year according to a 
recent report of the 
State Department of 
Agriculture. The av- 
erage price of some 
of the most im- 
portant products 
this year compared 
with last were as 


follows: hogs $10.60 


per hundred pounds and $11.90; beef cat- 
tle $6.90 and $6.60; lambs $13.20 and 
$13.60; wool 35 cents and 38 cents; eggs 
20 and 25 cents: chickens 27.4 and 27.7 
cents: corn 87 cents and 95 cents; wheat 


$1.31 and $1.72. 


Certifying Seed Sweet Potatoes.— 
Mr. L. B. Deitrick of the V. P. I. Ex- 
tension Division spent several days~ on 
the Eastern Shore recently inspecting 
sweet potatoes for farmers who wished 
to sell Certified seed. A large number 
of growers are availing themselves of 
this service because most sweet potato 
growing states require seed to be certi- 
fied before being shipped into the state. 


Irish Potatoes Advanced to $5 a 
Barrel.—The Quotation Committee of 
the Eastern Shore Farmers’ Association 
at a meeting the latter part of May rais- 
ed the price of Irish potatoes for future 
sale from $4.75 per barrel to $5. Reduced 
estimates for the North Carolina crop 
was the reason for increasing quotations 
on Virginia potatoes according to the sec- 
retary of the committee. 


| WEEAT UP 11 PER CENT, 











CORN 10; HOGS DOWN 10 


———___—__J 





ee was a gain of about 11 per 

cent in corn prices in May. Not since 
the war period have there been any com- 
parable advances of the May farm price 
of corn over the April price. In 1919 
May prices advanced 8 per cent over the 
previous month which was the largest 
advance for the same period during re- 
cent years. Corn prices during all the 
year have been at a rather low level due 
to the large crop, especially in the South, 
and some advance during the past few 
months could be expected. However, an 
advance of 11 per cent during the past 
month was unusual. 


Wheat also made sharp gains. The 10 
per cent increase of the May farm price 
over the April price has been equalled 
twice in the past eight years, in 1919 and 
1924, 

Hogs, with a decline of about 10 per 
cent, are now at the lowest point since 
January, 1924. At 130 per cent of pre- 
war, the farm price is now 35 points be- 
low May a year ago. The decline in price 
is probably a reflection of a much re- 
duced foreign and domestic demand with 
slightly heavier receipts at the principal 
market. Cottonseed oil has been a con- 
stant factor in holding down lard prices 
since the large cotton crop last season. 
The corn hog ratio declined 3 points 
from 15.9 to 12.9 at which point it is 
4.9 points below a year ago, and 1.8 above 
the 1910-14 average. 


|__LATE.N. C. FARM NEWS | 


NDER the law passed by the last 

General Assembly, beginning July 1 
all horse-drawn vehicles on the public 
highways at night, must carry on the 
left side one or more 
lighted lamps or lan- 
terns or a reflector ap- 
proved by the State 
Highway Commission. 
The lights must be vis- 
ible 500 feet away from 
the vehicle, both front 
and rear, under usual atmospheric condi- 
tions. In case a reflector is used, it 











much have two reflecting surfaces in 
order to be visible both from the front 
and rear. Violation of this law is within 
the jurisdiction of the magistrates’ 
courts and the maximum punishment is 
30 days on the roads or a fine of $50. 

Hand-signal Code for Drivers July 1. 
—Under section 17 of the uniform mo- 
tor vehicle code adopted by the last Leg- 
islature, standard hand signals must be 
made before starting, stopping, or turn- 
ing from a direct line, as follows :— 

1. To make a left turn, the hand and arm 
must be extended horizontally with the fore- 
finger pointing. 

2. To make a right turn, the hand and arm 
is pointed upward. 


3. To stop, the hand and arm 


downward. 


is pointed 


In all cases, the law says the move- 
ment must be executed only after a 
proper observance for safety has been 
made. This law also goes into effect 
July 1. 

Early Sandhill Peaches May 24.— 
Peach shipments from the Sandhills be- 
gan Tuesday, May 24, when a few crates 
of “Mayflowers” were shipped by Bar- 
num and Sweezy from their orchard in 
the Pinedene section. There are com- 
paratively few orchards in the Sandhills 
which produce early peaches, but it is 
expected that small shipments will go 
forward each day until the “Hileys” be- 
gin to move in early July. 





| MEET NORTH CAROLINA’S 
| NEW “HONOR FARMER”! 
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(Concluded from page 8) 


to reach 200 tons against 150 tons produced 
last year, a number of tons of which are 
now in the big barn. There has already 
been added to this, 49 tons of 1927 hay 
including 9 tons from oats and vetch, 15 
tons from red clover and 25 tons from 
alfalfa. Alfalfa is the main hay crop. 
Last year’s corn crop was 1,400 bushels 
and 175 tons of silage. Twenty acres 
are in permanent pasture. Annually some 
20 acres of soybeans and cowpeas are 
sowed. The acreage of these summer 
legumes is low for the reason that this 
350-acre farm sows around 100 acres an- 
nually in small grain, the greater part 
of which is wheat with red clover. 


Almost unconsciously, or at least 
through habit, the balance between live- 
stock kept and feed produced is regularly 
maintained. If the adjustment is over- 
balanced either way, then it is always in 
favor of a surplus of feed. Feed will 
keep, since there is provision made for 
keeping it. 

Vil 

Believes in Guernseys, Poland-Chi- 
nas, Heavy Mules, and Good Hands.— 
The herd of more than a dozen Guernsey 
cows will be enlarged when the ten 
Guernsey heifers come in and nothing in- 
terests the whole Graham family more 
at the present time than a magnificent 
Guernsey bull bred by Frank A. Hitch- 
cock of Millertown, N. Y., and bought 
of the Sheffield Farms of Massachusetts. 


Four mules and one horse supplement 
tractor power. These animals are not 
the dullard, runty stock found on so 
many Southern farms, but reminded us 
of the heavy circus animals that haul the 
cages and tents between the railroad and 
the circus grounds. 

Poland China hogs furnish the family 
pork and bacon, and a substantial sur- 
plus goes to the independent packing house 
in Salisbury where they have averaged a 
quarter of a cent above Richmond prices. 
Mr. Yeager told us that Mr. Graham 
sells more pigs than any other farmer in 
Rowan. 


A pack of Walker Redbone hounds 
which Mr. Graham told us were public 
property as far as the family was con- 
cerned, give recreation in the chase of 
*possum, rabbit, and fox. 

Vill 


Have Sold 2,000 Baby Chicks, 400 
Fryers, 500 Dozen Hatching Eggs.— 


The Progressive Farmer 








Next Week or Later 

Fighting Crop Pests This Summer— 
By Eugene Butler and C. L. New- 
man, 

Selling Southern Peaches—By J. VW/ 
Firor. 

That Was Yesterday—By. Dr. J. W 
Holland. 

The Kitchen Contest in Floydada. 








The modern poultry plant, as in every 
other department of the farm, is in 
charge of one of the Graham boys, this 
one having learned much of poultry no 
doubt when he attended a vocational 
school. The flock of 254 hens will be 
enlarged by the addition of the 450 pul 
lets now being grown out for this pur- 
pose. Two thousand baby chicks, 40) 
fryers, and 500 dozen eggs for hatching, 
have been sold this season. There are 
150 fryers ready for market now. These 
are sold in advance to pleased customers 
This department has also hatched 1,00) 
custom, chicks. A flock of turkeys give 
further variety to the table and main- 
tain Thanksgiving and Christmas tradi- 
tions. 
IX 

Celery and Asparagus Garden Spe- 
cialties.— The Grahams have a real 
home garden. It is an all-the-year gar- 
den and a mighty good one. For its 
quality Mrs. Graham is_ responsible. 
Wisely she does not attempt to produce a 
miscellaneous surplus and come into com- 
petition with the whole county. But she 
does specialize in the two most aristo- 
cratic vegetables of either the market or 
home garden. These are asparagus and 
celery, and their quality and character 
makes them sell on sight and they bring 
quick calls for more. 


An orchard of about 100 trees furnishes 
with the berries an abundance of fruit 
with a surplus for putting up. 

xX 

Cream Check a Welcome Monthly 
Visitor —Edgewood Farm is on 4 
cream route from Mooresville and cream 
not needed at home goes there, the skim- 
milk being fed to pigs, calves, and poul- 
try. All the cows are tested. 


“I suppose you are well satisfied with 
your cream check and the regularity of 
its arrival throughout the year?” we 
asked Mr. Graham. 

“Well—oh, yes. That is, my wife is,” 
he replied with a chuckle that evidently 
was sponsored by pleasant thoughts and 
a recognition of the partnership of hus- 
band and wife in pocketbook as well as 
teamwork. 

XI 

Farm Changes in 35 Years.—Growth 
of the dwelling from 3 to 13 rooms, the 
increased yield of wheat from 10 to 42 
bushels, and the increase in cotton yield 
from a fourth of a bale to more than 2 
bale per acre, are but examples of the 
progress made on Edgewood Farm. 

Soil building has-never been lost sight 
of. Rotation has maintained humus, 
umes have supplied nitrogen, and manure 
has furnished both humus and nitrogen 
Manure from 125 to 150 head of well- 
fed animals goes on 80 or more acres 
annually. 


leg- 


Thirty-three years ago, products on 
this farm barely fed a cow and horse 
Now, on rainy days such as the one of 
dur visit to Edgewood, Farm, a Fordson 
was backed up to the feed-storage and 
feed-mixing building where assorted bal- 
anced rations were ground for the scien- 
tific feeding of cow, steer, hog and hen. 
The homemade white light of electricity 
makes day of night from barn to kitchen 
and living room; the swimming hole 1s 
forgotten in the bathtub, and the rural 
mail carrier sometimes leaves almost at 
the Graham’s door more mail than a few 
years ago found its way to the distant 
postoffice. 

Edgewood keeps step in the front rank 
of modern marching times. 
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"N.C. COTTON ASSOCIATION 
MAKES SETTLEMENT 


pig 
1926 cotton will be made by the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codperative 
Association this month. Checks will be 
ready for payments to begin about June 
10 and will continue until about $1,500,000 
have been paid to approximately 10,000 
members of the association as final set- 
tlement on about 120,000 bales of cotton. 
Operating expenses this year were $1.98 
per bale, which is only 4 cents higher than 
the year before, in spite of the fact that 
the association has handled 41,000 fewer 
bales of cotton than the previous year. 
The failure of the Tobacco Growers’ 
Codperative Association and the attempts 
t» throw the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Association into a receivership 
are regarded as largely responsible for 
this decrease in deliveries. Total carry- 
ing charges this year were $2.32 per bale 
in the short-time pool. In the long-time 
pool carrying charges were $3.86 per bale 
but growers even then received larger net 
amounts in the long-time pool. 


settlement for deliveries of 


It is the hope of the association that the 
June settlements may be made at county 
meetings, but final arrangements have not 
been completed for this plan as yet. All 
members were paid an advance of 10 cents 
per pound, middling basis, when the cot- 
ton was delivered. Final settlement shows 
the following range of prices on various 
grades in the short-time pool, this list 


including only pools of which 200 or 
more bales were sold :— 

GOOD MIDDLING 

Cents Cents 

% in. white ...... 13:13 1 to 1 1-16 in. 
Hin. spotted ...12.15 tinged .....06< 14.57 
15-16 in. tinged ..13.88 1 1-16 in. tinged. .15.89 
Rams. WHERE .<.< <0 14.04 

STRICT MIDDLING 
% in. white ......12.20 lin. spotted ....13.00 


Ain. spotted ...12.33 lin. tinged ...... 12.66 
%in. tinged ....10.42 1 to 1 1-16 in. 

15-16 in. white ..13.68 i 14.25 
fin. white ...:... 14.05 1 1-16 in. white. ,15.51 
MIDDLING 
% in. white ...... 12.08 lin. spotted ..... 12.10 

% in. spotted ....11.29 1 to 1 1-16 in. 
% in. blue stained 9.91 WINE: kc cecses 12.96 


15-16in. white ..12.63 1 1-16 in. white ..15.11 


Pin. WHITE 2.2505 13.11 

STRICT LOW MIDDLING 
% in. white ......11.16 Dim. WIG ci 600%; 13.49 
%in. spotted ....10.34 1 to 1 1-16 in. 


15-16 in. white ..11.77 WRI - cscsesce 13.90 
LOW MIDDLING 

% in. white ...... 9.49 Tin, WRIKE 4 cis en 11.62 

Hin. spotted .... 9.15 


| COL. J. C. STRIBLING, A | 
SOUTH CAROLINA PIONEER | 


R. W. F. Howell’s article in last 
week's Progressive Farmer began 
with this paragraph :-— 


“To Col. J. C. Stribling of Pendleton, 
one of the ‘grand old men' of South 
Carolina, goes the honor of first intro- 
ducing registered Jerseys into the Pal- 
metto State. Col. Stribling for more 





_ than a half century has been one of the 


Pioneers of better agriculture, and until 
his retirement from farming a few years 
ago due to his advanced age, his farm 
was a Mecca for those desiring to learn 
better farm practices. 

When this article was given the print- 
ers, we looked forward tothe pleasure of 
sending a marked copy to Colonel Strib- 
ling, but alas! He died just as our 
Paper went to press, ending a long and 
useful life of eighty-two years. 


No South Carolinian has excelled 
Colonel Stribling as a pioneer in agri- 
culture. He not only brought the first 
Purebred Jersey cattle to the state and 
made the first standard commercial but- 
ter but made the first silage, grew the 
first soybeans and crimson clover pro- 
duced in South Carolina, and bred its 
first Percheron horses. Twenty-five years 
ago Col. Stribling was systematically 
foresting his timbered land and practiced 
the rules now followed by the national 
and state forestry services. Twenty years 





son College, was perhaps the most per- 
fect model of a diversified and live-at- 
home farm we have ever known. 

Col. Stribling was a valiant Confed- 
erate soldier, the first commander of the 
“Red Shirts” in the trying times of fifty 
years ago, and a vigorous worker in 
every farmers’ movement since boyhood. 
He will be missed most by the members 
of the Pendleton Farmers’ Society, the 
oldest society of its kind in the United 
States. He loved this organization and 
his voluntary work in its behalf kept it 
alive and useful. Earlier he had been 
one of the trusted leaders of the Farm- 
ers’ Union on South Carolina. 


A man of great heart, simple and sin- 
cere speech, great native ability, sterling 
honesty, a@ courageous fighter for the 
farmer’s rights without bitterness or 
demagoguery, a@ sincere lover of his fel- 
lowmen, he was a superb example of the 


pioneer farm leaders. Every county in 
the South needs a leader like him. Will 
not our younger men and farm boys try 
to catch up the torch dropped from his 
falling hands and “carry on” in his stead? 


AND YET HE BLAMES US! | 


bees following letter was received a 
few days ago from a man who wrote 
without giving any postoffice address at 
all—and probably failed in just the same 
way to put his address on his previous 
letters. And yet he blames The Progres- 
sive Farmer for the failure to write him! 
Says he :— 


| 





Some days ago I sent you the money 
for a renewal of one year, also I asked 
you for a little information in regard to 
some business and for some reason you 
have not given me any notice as to either 
of the articles asked for. Now I am 


(11) 673 


going to be frank to tell you that I do 
not think any business man or man run- 
ning business as you are trying to run 
would allow business like this to go on 
and ignore people’s requests. I have got 
notice that my paper expired and when I 
send in the money I do not know what 
became of it. You will not admit you 
ever got it and keep on sending in the 
notices as though nothing had not been 
done about it. Just to make it plain I 
don’t think anything of your way olf 
doing business at all and unless you 
straighten up your business with me, | 
am through with you all.” 

We are not only always glad to 
straighten up any man’s subscription 
trouble, but anxious to do so, because 
even from a selfish standpoint, satisfied 
subscribers are any paper’s greatest as- 
set. But will somebody please tell us 
how we can help a man who doesn’t give 
us his postoffice address when he com- 
plains ? 
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No half-way verdict—Camel 1s supreme 


THE American people have had many 
But there’s never been a 


favorites. 
choice like Camel. 


Camel is the most popular cigarette 
this nation ever had. Millions unite 
to place it first, and there’s no com- 
parison. Camel is supreme. 

There must be reasons back of such 
a preference. There must be moun- 
tain-high quality in this famous ciga- 
rette to make millions join in saying, 
“I will have only Camel.” 

That is true. Camel quality is just 
as supreme as its leadership. In Camel, 


R. Jj. 


© 1927 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 


no substitute has ever been made for 
quality. No compromise has ever been 


made with expense. For Camels, the 


to find! 


country’s largest tobacco organization 
buys the choicest Turkish and Do- 
mestic tobaccos grown. There simply 
are no better tobaccos or blending. - 


If you don’t yet know that supreme 
tobacco enjoyment, try Camels. All 
the taste and fragrance, all the mild 
and mellow pleasure you ever hoped 
We invite you to compare 
them with any cigarette made, regard- 
less of price. “Have a Camel!” 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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|_HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, June 13—In summer the 

fireplace need not be unsightly. Stuff 
a bag filled with straw up the chimney if 
the soot falls. And then keep a big jar 
of flowers or green- 
ery on the hearth. 


Tuesday, June 14. 
—Flag Day. If it’s 
only a little one, hang 
out a flag today. And 
tell or read the chil- 
dren the story of our 
national emblem. 

W ednesday, June 
15. — Perspira- 
tion wears stockings 
more than laundering them. If they are 
washed with mild soap flakes and luke- 
warm water after each time they are 
worn they will last longer. 

Thursday, June 16—Have you written 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C., and to your state 
extension department for the latest can- 
ning bulletins? It pays to follow the 
newest methods worked out by experts. 

Friday, June 17—Even though your 
skin is normally fair, you will find it 
more becoming to use a darker shade of 
face powder if you are tanned or sun- 
burned. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Saturday, June 18—If you have any- 
thing to advertise be careful how you 
word your appeal for customers. One 
woman wrote on her sign, “Apples, 
peaches, nuts, fruit cake. Come in now. 
The early bird gets the worm.” 

Sunday, June 19—Never count the 
years, for the real fountain of youth is 
within our minds. A fresh interest in the 
things that go on about us will defeat 
illness, old age, and even death itself. 


OUR HOMES | 


' - 

Even a Rented House May Be 

Convenient 

T IS true that when you rent a home 

you must accept most of the stationary 
features as they are. Unfortunately 
sometimes interest stops right there. You 
say, “It does not pay to spend time or 
money on somebody else’s property,” for- 
getting that it is for your own comfort 
and pleasure. 








You will pass a great deal of time in 
the kitchen. Why not begin by looking 
at it critically, to see what improvements 
could be made without too great effort 
or expense? Are the walls and wood- 
work a cheerful color? A _ little paint 
will make them so. If you cannot per- 
suade the owner to do it, paint them your- 
self. Choose a warm tan or soft yellow 
for the room that needs sunshine; a cool 
gray in one that already receives plenty 
of light and sun. If you do not wish to 
go to the expense of laying linoleum on 
the floor, varnish it or paint it with two 
coats of washable deck paint. 


How are the work centers arranged for 
preparing food, cooking, serving, clearing 
away, and dishwashing? Can you move 
any part of the equipment so as to save 
steps? Farmers’ Bulletin. 1513-F, Con- 
venient Kitchens, will give you some good 
suggestions as to how this can be done. 
The U. S. Department of -Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., will send the bulle- 
tin free on request as long as the supply 
lasts. 

What about the height of the various 
working surfaces? You can put blocks 
under the legs of a kitchen table. If the 
sink is too low for your height, set a 
box or pan in it and rest the dishpan on 


that. Put rollers on anything that must 
be moved frequently, such as the table or 
woodbox. 


Is there sufficient shelf room and ade- 
quate storage space for supplies and uten- 
sils? The man of the house can help 
here. Don’t feel that it is wasting effort 
to put up more shelves in somebody else’s 
house. Sometimes a hinged drop shelf 
is a help. 

Find places to keep such things as 
clothespins, mops, brooms, the floor buck- 
et, and the garbage pail.. Where are you 
to put the kitchen linen, hotpan holders, 
aprons, other miscellaneous articles? How 
far do you walk to the refrigerator? 
Could you bring it nearer? 

Get some fresh curtains made of sturdy 
washable material to brighten up your 
workroom. Gingham and_ unbleached 
muslin are inexpensive. In every room 
where it is not possible to make other 
changes, curtains will help to give an 
attractive, individual note. 

Glance about the rest of the house and 
see what can be done to make it livable. 
Before moving in the furniture look at 
the woodwork, walls, windows, and floor 





A WINDING ROAD AMONG 


and see if they need any treatment which 
you could give without much outlay. 
Paint and varnish help wonderfully. 
Think over your furniture and make up 
your mind to do without any ugly, un- 
necessary pieces, and to put away any 
bric-a-brac or pictures that require extra 
work without adding beauty to the rooms. 

Put a pole in each bedroom closet for 
clothes hangers and make shoe bags or 
racks. Sometimes a covered box-seat be- 
neath a bedroom window adds to the con- 
venience as well as the appearance of the 
room. A small medicine cabinet helps to 
keep the medicines together. Each room 
has its own problems, but after you 
achieve a convenient kitchen you will 
have more time to think over other parts 
of the house. 


| HOSTESS AND GUEST | 


The Wedding Refreshments 


4 OR the simple home wedding the re- 
freshments may consist of platters of 
dainty sandwiches, fragrant coffee or fruit 
punch and wedding cake. The bride who 
wishes something a little more elaborate 
may prefer to serve a frozen fruit salad, 
small cakes, and coffee. 

If the guests come from a distance and 
something substantial is wanted, a deli- 
cious luncheon menu is prune cocktails 
first, followed by ham mousse, tomato 
and cucumber salad, and bread and butter 














sandwiches; then peach ice cream, cake, 
and coffee. 

RECIPES FOR THE WEDDING MENU 
Wedding Cake.—One pound butter, 1 pound 
brown sugar, 12 eggs, 1 cup molasses, 1 pound 
flour, 4 teaspoons cinnamon, 4 teaspoons all- 
spice, 1% teaspoons mace, 1 nutmeg, grated, 
% teaspoon soda, 3 pounds raisins cut in 
pieces, 2 pounds raisins left whole, 1% pounds 
citron thinly sliced and cut in strips, 1 pound 
currants, % preserved lemon rind, % preserv- 
ed orange rind, 1 cup grape juice, 4 squares 
chocolate, melted, 1 tablespoon hot water. 
Cream the butter, add sugar gradually and 
beat thoroughly. Add egg yolks well beaten, 
then flour (excepting 4% cup which is reserved 
to dredge fruit), mixed and sifted with spices, 
fruit dredged with flour, lemon rind and or- 
ange rind finely chopped, grape juice, choc- 
olate and whites of eggs beaten stiff. Just 
before putting into pans add soda dissolved 
in hot water. Cover pans with buttered pa- 
per, and steam 4 hours. Finish cooking by 
leaving in a warm oven overnight. 

Frozen Fruit Salad.—Cut 
dried and fresh fruits 


2 cups assorted 


into small pieces. 
Sweeten to taste and drain off all juice. 
Dissolve 1 package lemon flavored gelatine 


in 1 cup boiling water, add enough water to 
drained juice from fruit to make 1 cup and 
add to gelatine. Set in cool place. When 
beginning to jell, add % cup mayonnaise to 
fruit, mix thoroughly, then add to half jellied 
juice. Turn into a tightly covered mold 


and pack in ice and salt for 3 to 4 hours. 
in slices and serve on lettuce. 


Cut 





» NORTH CAROLINA FOOTHILLS 


Prune Cocktail.—Wash, 
pound of large prunes. 
remove the 
prune juice 
flavor, 
very 


soak, and cook a 
Sweeten slightly and 
stones and chop small. To the 
add orange and lemon juice to 

stir in the chopped fruit and serve 
cold in small glasses. 

Ham Mousse.—One 
gelatine, % cup hot water, 2 
cold boiled ham, 1 teaspoon mixed mustard, 
few grains cayenne, % cup heavy cream. Dis- 
solve gelatine in hot water and add to ham, 
which has been run through the meat grind- 
er. Season with mustard and cayenne, add 
cream beaten until stiff, and turn into a mold, 
first dipped in Chill 
onto a platter. 

Tomato and Cucumber Salad.—Peel and chill 
tomatoes. Scoop out centers with 
cubes of crisp cucumber and dress- 
ing. Place on nests of leaves and 
garnish with mayonnaise. 


tablespoon granulated 


cups chopped 


cold water. and turn 


and mix 
French 
lettuce 


Peach Ice Cream.—One quart pulp and juice 
from dried or fresh peaches, 1 cup sugar, 
1% cups heavy cream, 1% cups milk, whites 
4 eggs, % teaspoon salt. Sprinkle fruit with 
sugar and let stand several hours. Mix 
cream, milk, beaten whites of eggs, and salt. 
Freeze to a mush, using 3 parts finely crush- 
ed ice to 1 part rock salt. Add fruit juice 
and continue freezing. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 








Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 


ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


| PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR | 
INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS 


Decorated Oilcloth Has Many Uses 
ET us decorate the useful oilcloth. 
If we want white we'll get the soft 

quality; if black, the pebble-back. 

From the white we can make beautiful 
aprons, dresser- 
scarfs, table sets, win- 
dow shades, pillow 
tops, and bibs for 
the baby. They can 
be cleaned in a few \ )) 


minutes’ time with a 4 
damp soapy. cloth. \ 


No more _ washing, 
starching and ironing 
this summer. 

Out of the pebble- 
back black oilcloth 
we can make flower pot mats, porch table 
covers, children’s book satchels, shopping 
bags, sewing bags, and pillow tops. 

First we cut the oilcloth the shape we 
want it. We paint 
a narrow, colored 
border around the 
edge of everything 
except the bibs and 
aprons. These we 
bind with bias tapx 
‘etting the tape ex- 
tend for ties. 

Next let us lay the design we have se- 
lected on the oilcloth, and trace the out- 
line of the design hard with a pencil. 
This leaves an impression on the oilcloth. 
We outline this impression with a pencil. 
Carbon paper does not show up on the 
smooth white oilcloth but yellow carbon 
is very good to trace on the black pebble- 
back. 

We have ready a small brush and a few 
14-pint cans of enamel 
paints. To paint, we 
first stir the paint 
well and take out a 
little on an old sau- 
cer or pan. If the 
colors are too dark 
a little white gives ZeS3—~H =) 
the desired shade. With a brush we fill 
up the spaces of the design, painting one 
color’ at a time, and letting it stand a 
while before painting the adjoining color. 
The design may be outlined in black but 
we use a fine pencil point brush for out- 
lining. We never use any of the articles 
until they are thoroughly dry and there 
is no danger of the enamel washing off. 


MRS. GRACE WILLIAMSON. 
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A Serious Plague of Mice 
INCE the days of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin nothing has happened like it. 
It is the gigantic plague of mice in Cali- 
fornia; it is without precedent and no one 
has been able to explain it satisfactorily. 
From the dry bed of a lake came mil- 
lions of these mice, squirming, squealing, 
gnawing, overrunning everything, destroy- 
ing seed and grain, eating live animals 
penned in enclosures, invading homes, 
making highways slick with their bodies. 
The numbers are estimated from 
30,000,000 to 100,000,000. 
Local help, then state help, and now 
national help has gone to the rescue. Cats, 
scavenger birds, poison, and then trenches 
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that caught 8,500 to the mile were tried. 
Now the chief of the U. S. Chemical 
War Service suggests poison gas in the 
infested area which is about 9 by 12 miles. 

It is interesting to note that a plague 
like this can happen at most places and 
the U. S. Biological Survey suggests that 
precautions be taken to prevent such oc- 
currences in our own counties. To reduce 
the chances of mice breeding rapidly 
farmers should keep ditches ‘and field 
borders clear of growths so their natural 
enemies, owls, hawks, gulls, and herons, 
can enjoy these delectable morsels. 

The total increase in one year from a 
single pair of healthy mice, if all live, 
can be over 1,000,000. 


HOME ECONOMICS MEETING | 


LL over the United States home eco- 

nomics people are preparing to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., from June 21 to June 25. 
It is hoped there will be a large repre- 
sentation from the South. 











Every day will be full of interesting 
council meetings, round-table discussions, 
experience sessions, group breakfasts, and 
drives. It is going to be very wonderful. 
Let no one who can manage it fail to 
attend. 


The Battery Park Hotel is headquar- 
ters for the association. Its rates are 
$3.50; the Biltmore is $2.50; George Van- 
derbilt $3.50; and the Langren from $2.25 
to $2.50. It is well to reserve space in 
advance. 





| THE BOOK OF FASHIONS | 
| | 
Yong Spring and Summer Book of 

Fashions has arrived. It is the best 
one we have ever had. It has every 
style of fashionable dress for every occa- 
sion, from washing the dishes to going 
to church. There are outfits for the av- 
erage, the full of figure, the spare, the 
matron—though let me tell you a secret, 
she dresses like little sister—the college 
girl, the little girl, her small brother, and 
even for dad from his shirt to his hand- 
kerchief. As for the outfits for babies 
and tiny children of 2, 4, 6, and 8, they 
are as darling as are the patterns for 
rag dolls and doll sets. 


When you do send and get the book 
of fashions be sure to read ‘“What’s 





Wrong” on page four. It’s just as funny 
as it can be. Also, do not fail to call 
small daughter’s attention to the pictures 
on page 38. 

The book of fashions contains splendid 
directions for cutting goods economically 


and putting it together easily, but there | 


is also a bulletin that suggests by word 
and picture remedies for 50 common fit- 
ting difficulties. With the Spring and 
Summer Fashion Book which is 15 cents 
and Farmers’ (Free) Bulletin 1530-F, 
Fitting Dresses and Blouses, one should 
have a good looking summer wardrobe. 
For the Fashion Book send to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman; for 
the Farmers’ Bulletin send a postcard or 
letter to your representative in Washing- 
ton, D. C., or to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER? 


so are 10 new questions for you 
to try your knowledge on. If you 
saved your answers to last week’s ques- 
tions compare them with those given 
herewith. 

1. What fruits are composed of a number of 
tiny fruits? 

2. What woman painter is 
her pictures of animals? 

3. Where was ice cream first served in the 
United States and by whom? 

4. What have the following in common. 
Mary Miles Minter, the Queen of England, 
Mrs. Rinehart, the author, the state home 
demonstration agent of Louisiana? 

5. Which yields more energy, pound for 
pound, to the body, ice cream or beefsteak? 
Which yields more tissue building material? 

6. Is it correct to butter your bread with 
the bread lying on the piate or table, or on 
the hand? 

7. Name the colors of the rainbow in order. 

8. Why do we not stir fondant when it is 
cooking? 

9. Name four foods high in calcium. 

10. What is the name of Fanny Merritt 
Farmer’s best known book? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

1. Because it is held in tiny sacks. 

2. The designing and making of furniture. 

3. Plants having the power to gather ni- 
trogen from the air and store it in nodules 
on their roots. 

4. Because of the structure of the cells; 
curly hair having flat cells and straight hair 
round ones. 

5. Stephen C. Foster. 

6. New Zealand. 

7. Wood pulp or 

8. Clara Bow. 

9. Alexander 

10. It 








celebrated for 


cotton linters. 


Graham Bell. 


takes longer on the mountain top. 











3049—Youthful Sports Version.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 


40-inch material 
l-inch ribbon. 


3018—Flattering Square Neckline.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
and 48 inches bust measure. Size 44 
requires 334 yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 18-inch contrasting. 


with 334 yards of 


2766—One-piece Undergarment.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 
12 years. Size 8 requires 14% yards 











of 36-inch material. 

3048—Fascinating Apron.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes small, medium, and large. 
The medium size requires 2% yards 
of 36-inch material. 

3052—Entirely New!—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 24 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

2321—One-piece Dress.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 

quires 3 yards.of 40-inch material. 
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Agriculture is rapidly adopting 
the power that has helped build 
industrial success, 
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forty years’ experience to the farm 


O LONGER is rural elec- 

trification only “a possi- 
bility.” The building of rural 
lines is in active progress; and 
the policy of electric light and 
power companies is to extend 
rural service as fast as circum- 
stances will permit. 


The electrical industry is ap- 
plying the experience of forty 
years of service to cities and 
industry to the problem of de- 
livering electric service to 
farms. Where the demand is 
sufficient to justify the building 
of lines ona business basis, farm- 
ers are having no trouble get- 
ting service. For, to derive the 
full benefit of rural electrifi- 
cation, the varied use of power 
as well as light must be applied. 


Only through cooperation be 
tween the producers and the 
consumers—light and power 
companies and the farmers— 
can rural electrification be 
brought about. The farmer 
should take advantage of the 
great variety of things electric- 
ity can do. The industry, 
meanwhile, is working with 
representatives of farmers in 
twenty states to devise new 
equipment and improve that 
now in use. 


The benefits of electricity 
which are now enjoyed on 
260,000 farms will be extended 
to hundreds of thousands of 
progressive farms within the 
next few years. Ask your 
power company for informa- 
tion and cooperation. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists and 
engineers representing the U. S. Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and the 
Interior, American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK, N.Y. 














selling at the lowest cost. 


doubtful about getting results. 


into four editions. 


Birmingham, Ala. 








Memphis, Tenn. 





Save Time With a Want Ad. 


WANT ADS in The Progressive Farmer do the work of buying and 
They are able to bring CUSTOMERS in less 
time than you can find buyers through other ways. 


In addition to saving time, a Want Ad in this big farm paper will save 
MONEY and make MONEY for you. We h 
our files from classified advertisers that will prove this to anyone 


ave hundreds of letters in 


The Progressive Farmer covers the South, reaches 475,000 homes, divided 
What states do you wish to cover? Write us about 
your advertising—we shall be glad to help you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER anp FARM WOMAN 


Dallas, Texas Raleigh, N. C. 
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Make Their 
Own Gas 


CoLEMAN AIR-O-GAS STOVES 
bring gas service for cooking 
right into your kitchen — no 


matter where you live. They 
are complete cooking units that 
make their own gas! Nopipes, 
no wiring, no installation cost. 
They are made to meet today’s 
demand for modern, clean, 
quick-cooking stoves. 


Hot — Clean — Safe 


Air-O-Gas Stoves are easy, safe 
and economical to operate— 
on the same gas-pressure prin- 
ciple as Cdleman Lamps and 
Lanterns. Use any good grade 
of regular motor car fuel. Gen- 
erate quickly to full cooking 
heat. Produce acleaner cooking 
fire—no dirt, no smoke, no soot 
on utensils. Give you quicker 
cooking action — boils half a 
gallon of water in 444 minutes. 
You have a steadier cooking 
blaze—instantly regulated. 


Moderately Priced 


Air-O-Gas Stoves are built ina 
variety of practical models to 
meet every cooking need. Mod- 
erately priced from $22 to $85 
in the United States. 


More Than 35,000 Dealers in 
all parts of the country sell Cole- 
man Gas- Pressure Appliances. If 
your dealer is not supplied, write 
us for descriptive literature. Ad- 
dress Dept. PG11. 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 
Factory and General Offices: 
Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 

(AO11) 
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OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE. 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
PURCHASING 
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STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 





The Progressive Farmer 

















From 7 to 17 

















| _ THE BULLBAT 4 


A Skilled Airman and a Famous 
Stunt Flyer 
FEW weeks ago we wrote about the 
chuck-will’s-widow — and promised 
that in early issues you would hear from 
us about his two relatives, the “bullbat” 
or nighthawk, and the whip-poor-will. 
The bullbat is a born aviator. Late 
these summer afternoons if you’re out 
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—Drawing by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
Courtesy U. 3. LD. A. 


BULLBAT OR NIGHTHAWK 


in the open, you can find whole squadrons 
gracefully zooming, diving, banking, 
looping the loop—going through all the 
stunts of a regular flying circus. The 
interesting part of the performance is, 
they aren’t flying for entertainment at all 
but after their daily food. Few insects 
escape their enormous mouths. And while 
a few that are taken are useful, the num- 
ber of harmful insects destroyed makes 
up many times for the useful bugs eaten. 
Ants, June bugs, weevils, wood-borers, 
jacksnappers or click beetles, flies, grass- 
hoppers, malaria mosquitoes, “potato 
bugs,” and boll weevils are some of the 
injurious insects destroyed. 

The male nighthawk can be distin- 
guished by his white throat, and white 
band across the tail. Both male and fe- 


male are a blackish brown, with long 
wings, forked tail and very noticeable 


white bands on the wings. Their loud, 
nasal “peent’’ is a call every wide-awake 
farm boy and girl ought to know already. 
The bullbat builds no nest, but lays its 
two mottled gray and white eggs on bare 
rock in pastures, on the ground or under- 
brush, or on gravel roofs in cities. It 
winters south of the United States. We 
have seen hundreds fly by in a single fall 
afternoon, none in a particularly big hur- 
ry but all of them keeping steadily on 
their flight south to a warmer winter 
home. 
| ALWAYS THERE—A WINNER | 





] UTH Morgan of Pickens County, 

is one of the South Carolina 
club girls who have been so highly hon- 
ored by being selected to represent the 
Palmetto State at the coming First Nat- 
ional 4-H Club Camp in Washington. 
Ruth is sixteen years of age and has 
been in club work for the past five years. 
During that time she has attended every 
meeting of her club and held every of- 
fice. Also, she has attended a state short 
course and all county camps. Through 
adherence to health rules she has im- 
proved her physical condition. She has 
won prizes at two fairs, and represented 
her county in a district clothing contest. 
Since their home was burned two years 
ago, Ruth has helped clothe herself with 
her club and prize money. She is a great 
help with the housework and family sew- 
ing, and in caring for the children. She 
is the oldest of a large family. She also 


two 








inforced 
i we $2.50. tt not. costs oF Fine Horeehid 
LO TREE STERLING CO. NR 18 BALTIMORE. MD. 


does the canning for the famnty. 


\ 


Miss Mary E. Lawrence, local leader, 
says that it is largely due to Ruth’s in- 
fluence and the fact that she never misses 
a club meeting no matter how bad the 
weather may be, that the attendance of 
the club has kept up. When it is sug- 
gested to the other girls that the weather 
is too bad to go to a club meeting, it is 
quite common for them to reply: “I 
know Ruth Morgan will be there, and J 
can go if she can.” Her agent tells the 
following human interest story about 
Ruth :— 

“On one of the farms near Long 
Branch there lived a little tenant girl. 
She had never gone to school very much; 
her father and mother could neither read 
nor write, and her mother could not sew 
at all. Ruth invited her to join the club. 
At club meetings Ruth was very thought- 
ful of her, helping her to get her seams 
straight and encouraging her to do her 
best. At the end of two years she was 
not only making her own clothes, but 
sewing for her father and mother. Then 
the family moved away, but their lives 
were richer and better and their children 
better clothed because club work was 
brought to them through the influence of 
Ruth Morgan.” 


| N. C.'S LEADING CLUB GIRL | 


As North Carolina’s leading club girl 
in 1926, Miss Lela Paul of the 
Pungo Club at Pike Road, Beaufort 
County, will soon be on her way to the 
First National Club Camp. Miss Paul 
will be eighteen years old this month 
and has been in club work since she was 
thirteen. During that time she has been 
a leader in club organization and work. 
She has constantly aided Miss Violet Al- 
exander, her home agent, and has done 
much personal work in enrolling both 
girls and women in home demonstration 
activities. 








She has helped regularly with house 
work, rising at four or five o'clock in the 
morning and then being ready to catch 
the school bus at 7:30. She was a junior 
in high school the past year. Miss Paul 
takes an active part in church, club, and 
community life. 


| FROM VIRGINIA WINNERS | 

au i 
CAN never express my appreciation 
for what club work has done for 
me, and I shall always do what I can to 
interest others in the work,” says Susan 
Dickinson. 

And from Opal Curtis comes this: 
“Through club work I gained much ex- 
perience that is proving -very valuable 
to me in my work of teaching. I was 
always glad to help our agent in all club 
activities. I only regret now that it was 
not possible for me to have done more.” 
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HEADED FOR WASHINGTON 
O YOU know who is going to 
represent vour state at the First 

National Club Camp in Washington, 

June 16-22? It’s one of the greatest 

honors that can come to any club 

member. Here's the complete list:— 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Lela Paul, Pike Road. 

Augusta Raymond, Como. 

Elton Whitley, Rt. 6, Albemarle. 

Aaron Peele, Rt. 3, Pikeville. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mary Sue Holcombe, Rt. 2, Jonesville. 

Ruth Morgan, Rt. 2, Central. 

Terry Hammond, Lancaster County. 

Leon Clayton, Pickens County. 

VIRGINIA 

Susan Dickinson, Fredericksburg. 

Opal Curtis, Clifton Station. 

Jack Latture, Abingdon. 

Edwin Givens, Newport. 





Are you working to be one of the 
| winners yourself next year? 











OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 


“I Taken” 
he veces is never a day that I do not 


hear someone say, “I taken,” “You 
taken,” “He taken,” and so on. I have 
heard teachers, preachers, and lawyers 
make this mistake. The correct form is, 
“T took,” “You took,” “He took,” etc. 


I made this mistake last summer. My 
mamma gave me ten nickels to stop say- 
ing it but she would take a nickel back 
when I would forget. She got twenty 
cents back. NORMA JUHNSON. 

Robeson County, N. C. 


| RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE | 
VV os. are 


2. When is a gun like a man who lost his 
job? 

3. What 
time? 

4. What is the difference between a clock 
and a business? 











ladies’ eyes like persons far 


is everything doing at the same 


5. Why are some women like facts? 


ANSWERS 


1. Because, although they may correspond 
with each other, they never meet. 


2. When it is discharged and goes off. 
3. Growing older. 


4. When a clock is wound up it goes; when 
a firm is wound up it stops. 
5. Because they are stubborn things. 





| _ SOMETHING TO MAKE 





A Poultry Shipping Crate 


HE bottom, sides, and top are made 

out of lath. If the lath cannot be 
had, strips of lumber % inch thick will 
serve. Clear pine or poplar is the best 
material for this purpose. The object is 
to make a crate that is durable and light. 
The sides aid top are put on with wire as 
indicated in the drawing. 





Turn Button 
or Door 


Detasl 


BILL OF MATERIAL 


Pieces Finished dimensions Use 
y MER ee! os a Sides 
1 1”%x4”x3' 10%”.....Middle sill 
Pe as ok ee Post 
4 1? xl34"x9354" 6. cc Corner post 
) ee? ge." ie Top frame 
2 1”x1"x3’ 10%".....Rest for bottom 
5 Wee ee en cscas Ends, matched flooring 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN— oe Mgyndicate 














“1 bet my stomach was su'prised this 
mornin’. I was goin’ to give it a te 
cream cone an’I swallowed the nickel.” 

“IT was goin’ to teach a fish worm 
some tricks, but I couldn’t tell which end 
its brains was in,” 
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UNDER THE 4-H FLAG 


By JOHN CASE 
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CHAPTER XX 
A Thrilling Adventure 


URING all those busy days there had 

been little time for neighborly inter- 
course. Oldet than Kate O’Neal, Bob, 
because of his lapse of study, yet was in 
the same grade. 
Although it took 
some manipulation 
of the rules, Bob 
was admitted as a 
student of voca- 
tional agriculture, 
necessitating night 
study and research 
to acquire training 
that should have 
been given before. 
The work was a 
revelation, implanting in Bob’s heart a 
greater desire each day that he might 
make agriculture his real vocation in 
life. A new man was in charge of the 
department which had been rather neg- 
lected and again Bob Barton found him- 
self in contact with a college-bred friend 
proud of the profession of farming. It 
seemed that the thing to do was to drive 
untiringly and master the game so far 
as possible. With all his school inter- 
est, however, Bob Barton did not neglect 
(iis club work nor his job as club presi- 
dent. A few days before the Pleasant 
Ridge representatives were to leave for 
the International a community meeting 
was held. 

“We've won a state championship,” an- 
nounced Miss Edwards, “in fact, two of 
‘em. But Bob Barton, your president, 
will have to wait another year and win 
again to compete for some judging 
championship. What we of Brown 
County are going to do is to bring home 
the National Garment Making Club 
championship with Kate O’Neal as the 
style show queen. If you think we can 
do it, cheer!” 

Cheer they did until blushing Kate 
arose to bow acknowledgment. Would 
Kate O’Neal stay home if there was op- 
portunity to go and pull for a friend’s 
victory were conditions reversed? That 
was the question Bob was asking him- 
self. Plucky Kate, who would never say 
die. Could she win an American cham- 
pionship? By George, it would take 
“some” competition to beat her! “Old 
man, I’m soing to the International,” said 
Bob to Te. Baldwin. “They tell me it’s 
a great edu-.‘jonal trip.” 

“Atta boy! i Qzrinned Ted. “And right 
you are. Kate’s goin’ to knock ’em cold. 
I feel it in my rheumatic bones.” 





= 
JOHN CASS 


GAIN the old Squire was custodian 

of the contest litter while his junior 
partner was journeying afar. Bob, Ted 
and Vic, with others of the Brown County 
group of boys, were in charge of Agent 
Burton. Miss Edwards, with Katie, her 
parents and two other girls, were speed- 
ing toward the big city by motor car. As 
they approached the city the boys’ excite- 
ment grew. A trip to the state fair had 
been an event, this was an epoch. And 
thousands of other junior farmers were 
feeling the same way. 

In a surprisingly short time the farm 
boys had accustomed themselves to 
changed conditions. Resourceful and 
courageous they found little difficulty in 
getting around even when separated from 
Burton, an old-timer so far as visits were 
concerned. Their 4-H badge was a magic 
talisman. Inquiries brought smiling and 
courteous answers. Here was a picked 
delegation attending a great convention 
and city dwellers recognized the fact. 


Again, as at the state fair, Brown 
County delegates found whole-hearted 
comradeship. North and South, East and 
West mingled in fellowship, a virile and 
wholesome group attesting the value of 
club training. During the days crowded 
to the full with entertainment and _ in- 
struction Bob lived in a whirl of happi- 
ness. At a banquet tendered by a nat- 
ional farm organization Bob heard again 
the note of pride in agriculture as each 
speaker praised work of club members, 
He thrilled anew to the cheers and songs, 
and now it was the boys and girls of 
states, not counties, who flaunted banners 
and joined their fresh young voices, Miss 
Edwards had been named song and cheer 


leader for her state. It was as an army 
shouting its battle-cry that her proteges 
sent out their challenge. Throughout the 
week contests were being conducted and 
national champions would be crowned at 
the official banquet. Through it all ran 
a note of suppressed excitement. Great 
as the honor which comes with a state 
championship it could not class with the 
supreme award of a royal purple ribbon 
in competition with ali the states. Modest 
but hopeful Katie O'Neal had put her 
best into the final test when representa- 
tives of all the states had matched wits, 
dress and training under watchful, ap- 
praising eyes. Soon the verdict would 
be made known. 


V ITH the week almost at an end, 

Ted Baldwin decided he needed re- 
laxation. ‘‘We ain’t been to a show this 
week,” he ungrammatically declared, 
“and I pine to see _an acrobat break his 
neck. Let’s sneak off and go to a show.” 
30b Barton, feeling his responsibility as 
club president, insisted upon telling Agent 
Burton. 

“Go ahead, boys,” said Burton, good- 
naturedly. “You've had a busy week. 
I’ve got to look after the gang or I’d go 
with you myself.” 

The boys decided to visit a vaudeville 
show and soon perched in the balcony 
they were enjoying anexcellent program. 
When a comedian appeared in the alleged 
costume of a country “rube” the boys 
nudged one another and laughed uproari- 
ously. Nobody on the crowded city streets 
could pick out a farmer from any other 
group of business men. The act closed, 
an electric sign flashed. Ted grasped 
30b’s arm. “Antonio,” said the sign, “and 
Goliath.” 

It was not the names which caused 
Ted’s excitement. Etched below in figures 
of light appeared facsimiles of a man and 
bear. Up went the curtain and a great 
beast clad in soldier trappings marched 
on the stag& Behind the bear came a 
swarthy individual and his readily obeyed 
commands carried the liquid tones of 
Italy. Pop-eyed the boys watched while 
the shaggy giant performed amazing 
feats of strength. “You like heem, my 
Goliath,” said the man as the audience 
applauded. “Listen. And watch.” 


Out from the wings of the theatre 
came an attendant bearing a violin. The 
showman took it and <: he began to play 
the bear began a wild and fantastic dance. 
Faster grew the mu:‘c until the panting 
beast seemed near spent, then it changed 
to a crooning melody and Goliath, head 
nodding, sank to the floor. With pene- 
trating sweetness music filled the room 
while the showman caressed strings with 
a master’s touch. Held by the spell, Bob 
3arton awakened to action with the 
crash of applause. ‘“Let’s get out of here 
quick,” whispered Bob to his friends 
“T’ve made a discovery.” 


N THE theatre lobby the boys held 

excited but whispered conversation 
“That's dad’s violin,” declared Bob posi 
tively. “Dad always said it had a tone 
all its own. I couldn't mistake it. We've 
found the missing robber. What shall 
we do?” 

Ted and Vic were for calling Burton 
and other members of their party. “We're 
only kids,” reasoned Ted, “and no offi- 
cer will listen to such a wild story as we 
have to tell. It will take a man to im- 
press ’em.” But Bob Barton touched the 
4-H club emblem which, as has _ been 
said, had proved a magic talisman. 
“Here,” said Bob, “is a guarantee of re- 
sponsibility. The time to act is now. 
Who knows but that the criminal may 
have seen us and when his act ends may 
escape. I’m going to a policeman right 
now.” 

It was a traffic “cop” who halted traffic 
momentarily to listen with tolerant 
amusement to Bob’s plea. But when Bob 
touched the lapel of his coat the man’s 
attitude changed instantly. “Begorra,” 
said the policeman, “ye wouldn’t be talk- 
in’ foolishness. A fine lot of byes yez 
are. I was wance from the country.” A 
whistle shrilled. From a nearby build- 
ing hastened two men in uniform. Quick- 
ly Bob repeated his story, urging action. 

The leader was a quick-thinking, in- 
(Continued on next page) 
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If you want extra traction and 
long tread wear_in addition to 
balloon tire comfort, be sure you 
get this quiet-running mew-type 
Goodyear All-WeatherTread 











You needn’t send away for it 


Right in your home town is the greatest 
low-cost tire mileage combination you can 
get anywhere. 


That combination is the quality of Good- 
year Tires and the service performed for you 
by your local Goodyear dealer. 


He sells the world’s finest tires at a range 
of prices to fit any pocketbook, and you can 
see the tives before you buy. 


He recommends the right size and type of 
tire for your car. He puts it on the rim for 
you, fills it with air. He helps you give the 
tire proper care after the sale. 


The Goodyear dealet’s service will cut your 
tire bills down. Save you time and trouble. 
It’s handy always; you needn’t send away 
for it. 

It is part and parcel of the Goodyear policy: 
to build the greatest possible value into Goodyear 
products, and to provide facilities so that users 
can get all this inbuilt value out. 





| Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
} want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder 


| rrr) 











Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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THE WORLD WORKS IN 


CROWN OVERALLS 


Ask Your Dealer For 
SUPER 





































































For Men 
and Boys 





The Million Dollar Overall! 
Guaranteed Not to Shrink and Not to Fade! 


The longest-wearing, most-comfortable and best-appearing overall ever 
produced. Made of close-woven, deep-dyed, extra-heavy, 8-oz. indigo 
denim; shrunk and prepared by a secret process in our own denim mills. 


A New Pair FREE If They Shrink! 


From the cotton fields to your dealer, every step in the manufacture of 
the denim and garments is owned and controlled by the Crown Organ- 
ization. This eliminates all extra profits, therefore: 


They Cost No More Than Ordinary Overalls 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You Write Us 


UNION MADE 


SEND FOR THIS VALUABLE BOOK — “Crown Ready Reference for 
Farm and Home.” A gold mine of valuable and interesting information. Noth- 
ing like it ever published. MAILED FREE. Address Dept. E-4. 


The CROWN OVERALL .%% Co. 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Also Manufacturers of Overland Trousers, Berman Shirts, Crown 
TRACE MARR Ate. Play Suits, All-in-Alls, Adjust-Alls and Overland Overalls. 
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30 Days Free Trial 


1927 bicycles direct from factory on ap- 
Seorel Save $10 to $15. Many models 
Tires, sundries at Factory prices. Write 
teday for catalog and marvelous offers. 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. K-79, CHICAGO 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


Sic ED LOWEST PRICES ON 
ED .orrom Riverside Chicks 


&S LA ae cost ) luce chicks now passed 


$10 Auction Course Free 


Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College. Terms: Oct. 
in Washington, D. C.; Sept. in Kansas City: Feb. in 
Los Angeles, 2lst year. Tuition $100. Home Study, $25. 
American Auction Coltege,852W alnutSt., KansasCity, Mo, 






















to you, Thousands of No rman’ s chicks for June. Result 100 500 1,000 

of 12 successful poultry years l nen in Wh. and Br. Leghorns or 25 on A $10.00 $48.75 $95.00 
~ every Southern state and count S.C Rhod Is!. Reds 3.75 6.50 12.00 58.75 115.00 

Norman's prolific layers. Wonderful vi Special Assortment 3.25 5.50 9.50 45.00 85.00 

fing. Big hatch every hour. A wire > All from blood-tested, state aetcred- 

day. C.0.D. if you like. Bloodtested. State ited flocks and covered by our regu 

NEW LOW PRICES 25 50 100 ) 1000 lar antee; we hatch no other 

Anc.,.W. & Br. Leghorns $3.50 $6.00 $ 9.75 $47.50 $ 95 kind. Write fo r 48-page free catalog 

Rocks, Reds, Buff Orps 7.00 12.00 7.50 110 and west prices on all breeds and 











Wh eres. q 2.5 Our popular 72-page poultry 
troilers 3 5.50 150 15.00 g5 k free to every customer. 
th new ling id ilso year's PULLETS 
subscription to Mae u try efit ohag "Winter layers are from Ask for lustrated folder and prices 
June chicks. Now is the time. Write or wire. on pullets and cockerels raised from 
Cc. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. famous quality Riverside Chicks, 
also our pedigreed breeders. 





Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
SUPERIOR Q ALITY unaies’ Fonction Ge Tk Tantation 


100 





Prices in lots of 











Wyandot tes 3 =. $6 ie $12.00 
Rhode Island Reds 3.00 “5.50 10.00 KENTUCKY Baby Chicks 

ed Rocks 5.50 10.00 
Heavy Mixed . 2.50 4.50 8.00 Shipped c.0.D. 


Wetakethe risk. 

Send only $1.00 

and pe a postman 

the rest after you get 

chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 


From healthy, heavy layi 
100% ar riy al postpaid 
Valuable booklet free Cash or C.0.D. 


THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 
Box 75-C Richfield, Pa. 


free-range 








Chicks —June Prices 


From highest 



































range stock 
bred for egg ion and stamina Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
Every customer satisfied 
Per 100 
S$. C. White Leghorns .......... +8 8.00 
S. C. Barred Plymouth Rocks.... 10.00 100, 500 = 1000 
C. Rhode Island Reds ........ 00 | VEREURY Leghorns ............ $ 8.00 $37.50 $70.00 














ns 
i Rocks, 10.00 47.50 90.00 


sarred 3. 
CHICKS pn an<y .... 7.50 35.00 65.00 
For June and July Delivery 


THE MONROE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 


Ss. 

Light Mixed, $7.00; Heavy Mixed 8.00 
Special prices on 500 or 1,000 lots, 100% 
prepaid, and delivery guaranteed, 


Fair View Poultry Farm, Millerstown, Pa. R.F.D. No. 3 


























| UNDER THE FOURH FLAG | 


elligent man. “Right you are,” said he. 
The fact that you are club members 
and here as delegates representing your 
state is enough for me. I’ve heard of the 
big haul made in bootlegger’s cave. No 
doubt this is your man. Come on, Buck 
let's go. We can arrest and hold him un- 
til a warrant can be issued. Probably 
when we tell him his pals have confessed” 
—the policeman winked at the boys—‘‘and 
double-crossed him, he'll make a clean 
breast of it.” 

With the boys on their heels the police- 
men hurried to the rear entrance of the 


theatre. A sharp command and they were 
admitted. “Where’s the man_ called 
Tony?” inquired the chief. ‘“Gone,” an- 
swered the attendant, and Bob’s heart 


went down to his boots. At the moment 
of success were they to fail? 

Volleying questions the chief learned 
that the Italian with his bear had hurried 
away a few moments before. Undoubt- 
edly having seen the boys at home, he had 
recognized them and made a hurried get- 
away. “Sound an alarm, Buck,” ordered 
the leader, “and get more men. Boys, 
we'll go after him. He’ll take to.an al- 
ley, and he hasn’t more than five minutes’ 


start. We'll nab him yet.” 
{ eas and alert Bob, Vic, and 
Ted plunged with their policeman 


friends into an alley back of the theatre. 
Two blocks away they were joined by 
another officer. Far ahead they heard 
the call of a whistle, then the unmistak- 
able challenge of a bear. Breaking into 
a run the pursuers neared what 
proved a scene of combat. Backed against 
a wall the Italian clung to a violin case. 
3eside him the great bear defied not only 
a policeman but a constantly increasing 
crowd. The boys could not help but feel 
a thrill of admiration for the beast pro- 
tecting his master. 

3rought the brute right into traffic,” 
explained the officer. ‘Caused a team to 
run away. Then when I tried to ‘pinch’ 
‘im the brute stood me off.’> 

“We were after the ‘wop,’”’ explained 
30b’s policeman friend. “That’s why he 
was making a getaway. Tony, I arrest 
you in the name of the law.” 

A guttural command, the plunge of a 
great furred body toward the crowd 
which broke and fled. The sharp report 
of a revolver as a policeman fired, a roar 
from the bear as the bullet struck. Un- 
noticed, Bob Barton had pressed close to 
the crouching man. As the Italian turned 


soon 


to flee, again it was the diving tackle 
learned in football play that brought 
down Bob’s man. The revolver spoke 


again as the bear charged. Prone on the 
pavement the Italian began to scream in 
a mixture of language. 

“IT geeve up! Don’t killa heem! Don’t 
shoot again!” A command and the bear, 
now whining and submissive, came to 
nose his master. Handcuffs snapped on 
the Italian’s wrists. 

‘Good work,” congratulated the police- 
man who had led the chase. ‘“We’ll have 
to put you on the force. Call your little 


playmate, Tony, he isn’t hurt much. 
We'll toddle along and see the chief. 
Stick along, boys. We may have need 


-of you.” 


V ITH the bandit captured, Bob’s 
first thought had been for the 
violin. Yes, he was right. It was his 
father’s precious instrument and a hasty 
inspection proved it unharmed. There 
would be joy in the Barton home when 
the great news reached there. 


It needed little urging to have the Ital- 
in tell his story. Believing that he had 
been betrayed, Tony launched into a bit- 
ter tirade against the gang leader. Lured 
by fabulous profits of illicit liquor sales, 
he had been “go-between” in disposing 
of the leader’s wares. A constant com- 
panion, the bear had gone -with him on 
frequent visits to the cave, his great 
strength had been used in carrying away 
nimals slain partly for what the meat 
would bring, partly to strike fear imto 
the hearts of those they would drive 
away to prevent possible discovery. Fully 
explained, the mystery was simple. 


It was Ted Baldwin who could not 
forebear “kidding” the Italian about his 
venture in pedigreed livestock. When it 
finally dawned upon his city-trained mind 
that a pig without “papers” is just a pig 


‘old man 


The Progressive Farmer 


after all, the Italian broke out in a flow 
of language which must have contained 
all the cuss words in Italy. But ~vhen 
told of the actual amount Stonewa 
Jackson actually brought he cursed stil] 
more. 

Take the fiddle 





along, son,” said the 
gray-haired chief. “You've earned it. | 
reckon all ycur troubles are over now 
and you can have a real celebration when 
you go home.” Carrying the violin case, 
Bob and his friends set out for their 
hotel. 


I OSS Burton’s protestations of dis- 

appointment that he had not been in 
on the hunt were almost as eloquent if 
not so profane as the Italian’s benedic- 
tion. ‘“That’s what I get for sticking to 
business,” complained the disappointed 
farm agent. “I wouldn’t have missed be- 
ing with you for a farm if I’d known. 
3ut you did right in taking prompt ac- 
tion. Your dad certainly will be a happy 
man, Bob.” 

The message Bob sent home was short 
and to the point. “Italian captured, violin 
recovered,” it read. Bradley Barton took 
down the second violin which he had so 
infrequently used and began to play, 
Night had fallen when the telegram came 
and midnight had passed before the in- 
strument was — “Great news,” said 

3arton to the old Squire who had sat 
dercank: the a“ of melody, “but we've 
got a bit of news for the lad, too. I can 
hardly wait until he gets home.” 

“Tt will make your son 
sah,”” replied the old man. “I am hon- 
ored, sah, that you have taken me into 
your confidence. A great and happy sur- 
prise for the lad’s mother, too.” 

“Why not make our happiness com- 
plete, Squire,” said Barton earnestly, “by 
assurance that we are tostay onin your 
old home? That would be the best news 
possible for Grace and the boy. Why not 
promise me tonight?” 


very happy, 


“All in good time, sah,” answered the 
testily. “You-all have some 
time before your contract expires. Per- 
haps, sah, you and your son are not the 
only ones who have surprises in store. 
Think that over, sah.” There was a 
twinkle in the old man’s faded eyes as 
he bade Barton good night. Was the 
Jones farm again to be a place of mys- 
tery? 
(Continued next week) 





"MISTAKES I HAVE MADE. | 





t 
HAFF Injured Chicks.—About ei 
worst mistake that I’ve made on the 
farm was to throw oat chaff into the 


scratching shed for the baby chicks, In 
a little over a day’s time there were 25 
out of 300 either blind or dead. I cleaned 
out the shed and used soybean leaves and 
had no more trouble. JOS. B. M. 
Cockleburs Killed Young Goslings.— 


We had 14 goslings and as they were 
doing fine, we did not pay much atten- 


tion to them. Just a few days ago they 
accidentally got through a fence to some 
cockleburs and ate them. The next morn- 
ing 12 of them were dead. I warn ev- 
eryone who raises goslings to be careful 
and keep cockleburs out of reach of the 
goslings. CEeCiL J. «. 
Allowed Lice to ~ Take Poultry 
Profits —Despite the fact that we had 


provided for our poultry flock every- 


thing recommended by the experts for 
best results in egg production, the hens 
failed to lay satisfactorily. We were 


badly discouraged for egg prices were 
advancing each week. One day my 
picked up a hen and found that 
swarming with lice. Others were found 
likewise infested. We got a pound of 
sodium fluoride and, using the pinch 
method (directions will be found on 
treated 130 birds in two 
working about two hours each 
In 24 hours after treatment 
lice could be found alive 
the hens, and in 48 hours no live lice 
could be found. We have frequently « 
aimined them since and find that they are 
entirely free of lice. We are 
elated to have found a louse powder that 
is really effective. The egg yield began 
to increase soon after the treatment and 
is fast approaching the satisfactory point 
E. M. K 
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June 11, 1927 


KILLS FLIES 


Easily and Cheaply 


Simple Home Prescription Cheaply and Easily 
Mixed at Home Works Like Magic— 
Not a Poison, But Kills All 
Pests—Harmless to Stock 





Every year flies cost the farmer thousands of dollars 
in loss of livestock. Whole herds have been lost due 
to the spreading of diseases by flies. Lowered milk 
production and spreading of diseases have caused some 
of the world’s leading scientists to make this menace 
the object of their study. 


Now, we are pleased to announce the perfection of a 
simple prescription easily prepared at home, which 
will quickly rid your house, barns, and livestock of all 
these pests with no trouble at all. We are also pleas- 
ed to state it is not a poison, therefore harmless to 
stock, but it is fatal to flies of all kinds and such 
pests as chiggers, mosquitoes and moths. This pre- 
scription is so powerful as a repellent that flies will not 
come near stock or buildings where it has been used. 
It has no offensive odor, will not gum, burn or stain, 
or injure animals’ coats, yet it is a simple and cheap 
prescription easily prepared at home, 


As soon ad this discovery was announced thousands 
availed themselves of the opportunity of testing it, 
and so sure are we that this discovery will quickly 
rid your entire place of all insect pests we offer to 
send any reader of this paper a full size $2.00 pre- 
scription for only $1.00. With this as a base you can 
mix at home enough to last an entire season and be 
free from these pests. 

Furthermore, you need send no money—just your name 
and address to Mutual Laboratories, Dept. 403, 608 
East 10th St., Kansas City, Missouri, and the pre- 
scription will be mailed at once, for which you can 
pay the postman only $1.00 and postage. If you pre- 
fer send $1.00 now and we pay postage. Mix it and 
use according to the simple directions. If at the end 
of thirty minutes you do not find the insect pests have 
vanished the prescription costs you nothing. Over 
100,600 farmers and dairymen now use this simple and 
cheap home preparation to wage their war on flies. 
Try it at our risk. Write today. 






































For Home Use, Too 


Relieves pain. Soothes and 
heals. An old-time family 
remedy. Keep it always 
handy for lumbago—back- 
ache—sore and aching 
muscles—cuts — sprains — 
bruises—and burns. At your 
druggist, $2.00 a bottle. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 












“Since then I have earned over 
$100 every week,’’ says S. L. Pat- 
terson, of Iowa. 
NEW! GRAB THIS FREE 
OUTFIT QUICK! 
Many others making big money. 
No wonder! Millions of interested 
prospects. A quality product. Puts 
lasting crease in trousers. Takes 
out bagginess—smoothes entire sur- 
face—demonstrates in 40 seconds. 
Sells quick to every man. Quick, 
-. easy profit! 
Folds to FREE Selling Outfit 
15 inches Your profits paid in advance, Sim- 
ply write orders. We deliver and 
collect, Test it without cost, full time or side line. Send 
Dosteard for offer of free demonstrator. Join the big 
Money-makers. Write today. THE GETGEY-JUNG 
COMPANY, G-86, G-J Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Good Place to Buy 
Your Seeds! 


The advertisers listing seeds in these 
columns are trustworthy and reliable. 
You can depend upon a square deal 
when you order from an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer. We see to 


that. 
Qrder Your Seeds Early 
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ous 
NOW! YOU CAN’T MEAN IT 
“Do you girls really like conceited men 


better than the other kind?” 
“What other kind?” 


SOUNDS LIKE ARRINGTON 
- A stout woman drove up to a filling sta- 
tion, 
“IT want two quarts of oil,” she said. 
“What kind, heavy?’ asked the attendant. 
“Say, young man, don’t get fresh with me,” 
was the indignant response.—Iowa Frivol. 


A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION 
Boy—“Dad, can you sign your name with 
your eyes shut?” 
Dad—“‘Certainly.”’ 
Boy—‘Well, then shut your eyes and sign 
my report card.” 


TOO TRUE 


“Yes,” said the oculist, “he had a curious 
affliction; everything he looked at he saw 
double.” 

“Poor fellow. I suppose he found it hard to 
get a job?” 

“Not at all. The gas company snapped him 
up, and now he’s reading meters,’’—Tit-Bits. 


LOCATED 


“Look here!” exclaimed the stranger, as 
he stumbled into his twentieth puddle, “I 
thought you said you knew where all the 
bad places were on this road?” 

“Well,” replied the native, who had vol- 
unteered to guide him through the dark, 
“we're a-finding them, ain’t we?” 


FROM EXPERIENCE 


She looked sternly at the tramp who had 
asked for a meal. 

“Why on earth don’t you work like any- 
one else?” she asked. ‘Hard work never 
killed anyone.” 

“You’re wrong, mum,” he answered. “I 
lost both my wives that way.’’ 


KNEW THE ROPES 


Grocer—‘Yes, I want a boy here. Have you 
had any experience?” 

Boy—‘‘Lots.” 

“Suppose I should mix up the price marks 
in these boxes, could you tell the good cigars 
from the bad ones?” 

“Easy enough.” 

“How?” 

“The cheapest cigars are in the boxes that 
have the prettiest pictures.” 


THE GRANDSTAND UMPIRE 


A visitor went to see the last game of a 
series between two local teams. For a time 
he could not observe any umpire, but at last 
he spied him sitting up in the grandstand 
among the spectators. 

“Great guns, man!” the visitor exclaimed 
to his host. ‘“What’s the umpire doing up 
in the grandstand?” . 

“Well,” tne host explained, “‘the spectators 
used to accuse him of bum work so much 
that he allowed that if the folks up in the 
grandstand could see every play so good, 
he’d better go up there to do his umpirin’.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y—Copvright, 1927, by 


ell Syndicate, Inc. 














KUNL BoB SHO \S Ex- 
TINGUISH LOOKIN’-- 
HE SECH A TALL BN 


DEMANDIN’ LookIN’ 
MAN'S 











I dow know which de wusser—ole 
‘oman wren she fussin’ bout sump’n er 
ween she fussin’ bout nothin’!! 





To farmhouse exteriors as well 

as to interior walls and wood- 

work, lead paint made of Dutch 
Boy white-lead brings 


enduring beauty 


OW will you protect 

the exteriors of your 
farm buildings from the 
ravages of the weather? 
How will you decorate 
your farm house inside? 
Our booklets— ‘‘Hand- 
book on Painting’ and 
“Decorating the Home’’ 
(printed in color)—will help 
you decide. They give valuable 
information about the use of 
paint and the selection and 
application of distinctive color 
treatments. Write to our nearest 
branch for these booklets. With 
them you get a decorator’s data 
form to use if you desire the 
help of our Department of Dec- 
oration on any special painting 
problem about the farm. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway » Boston, 800 Albany 
Street » Buffalo, 116 Oak Street » Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street » Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue » Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street » San Francisco, 
485 California Street . Pittsburgh, National Lead 
& Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue » Phila- 
delphia, John T, Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut 
Street. 


DUTCH BOY W 
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Hood Tires Give Safety with Service 


Ts flat tread made famous by Hood over two years ago, 
puts more rubber on the road, giving better traction, 
easy steering, comfort and more miles. 

The improved rider strip on Hood Heavy Duty Tire for trucks 


will save you money. 


Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mase. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Ine. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Look for the Hood Arrow 
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BALLOON TIRES~HEAVY DUTY TIRES—SOLID TIRES 





























































Farmers Exchange tt 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 








ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
havo no reduced rates. 


This is the ¢ AROLINAS- VIRGINIA EDITION of 
Virginia, 
foilowing table shows rates per word for advertising in 
Each inicial, 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- ] 
but it will pay many advertisers to use other 


number or amount counts as a word. We 





Edition— 
Carolinas- —— 
Mississippi Calley. 


State plainly 120,000 


what editions you 135,000 








Circulation— States Veveres— 
N. ( 4 


Farmers’ Exchange— 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 


»., and Va 


Mi fg La., Ark. 














PEAS 


sound Mixed Peas, $2 per 
Timmonsville, S. C. 





Offer carload bushel. 


Write M. B. Huggins, 











For Sale.—200 bushels Brabham Peas, $2 bushel. 
Her bert R. Currie, Jackson Springs, N. C. 
s yund ae Peas, one seventy bushel, cash with 








order H ; a oli n J. Salley, Salley, S. 
r Sale Brab aC $2 bushel; Iron $1.90; 
iT Is and ixed $1.70; all recleaned. Bush 
Co Richland, Ga. 
Peas.—Selected stock; Irons $1.85; Clays $1.70 


Mixed $1.60; Iron-Brabham mixed $1.75. Cash with 





order. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
Mixed Peas for sale, Fine for hay. $1.60 per 
Pembroke, N. C. Shipment 


bushel, f.o.b. 


same day 
ve_ check. . 6C. 


Pate Ss, 





Pates Supply Co., 




















— Alabama. 100,000 Miss., Ten and PR sce cod 6 cents per word = " “area : 
wish to use. ape 120,000 Texas and 8S. Okla.. 6 cents per word Ail varieties Peas and Soybeans. Earl y Speckled, 
Ail four editions. 475.000 Whole South............... 27 cents per word —— a and ag oN ee ree te oll . — 
- r ish Peanuts. *otato plants, ‘ ankl - 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. nille, Ga, 
z ia és ‘ - Peas.—New Era, 10 bushels or more, $1.85 _ per 
Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type cheer- bushel: Clays $1.70; Unknown Clays $2 bushel; Mixed 

















* Peas $1.70 bushel Sacked a 2%-bushel bags, H. R. 
Rn given on request. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. 
SOARES BRI Rees SS. Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants. $1.10 per thou- MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
FARM FO ALE T — Prompt sipment guaranteed. G. A. Carter, Alfalfa seed, 95% pure 50 per buhsel. Scarified 
Rockingham, Ga. estan ane ore in Sy . Saat Sat a 
Sweet Clover, 95% pure, 50. Bags free. George 





CONN ECTICUT 

For Sale.—110 acre 

ning stream in 

crops planted 
other sheds 





farm, 10 acres woodland; run- 
pasture; 20 acres clover and summer 
N ice, hen house; stable, cattle and 
Rowell, Greenwich, Conn 


GEORGIA 


Homeseekers Wanted.—Write us for our booklet on 























Southwest Georgia. Cairo Chamber of Commerce, 
Cairo, Ga. 
- VIRGINIA 

Three bright tobacco farms for sale by owner. Other 
employment keeps me off farm. A, Carter, Cum- 
berland, Va. 

REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE 
Exchange—tTract of land, with thirty acre grove, 


fruit sold past season for seventy-five hundred dollars 
on the trees; all improvements and implements lo- 
eated near Fort Pierce, Florida. Wants exchange for 
around two hundred acre place in Georgia or South 
Carolina, on good public road; must be well improved; 
with available water power for grist mill. Exchange 
Ten acre grove, southern Florida, small house; wants 
three to five acre gentleman’s estate with good colonial 
house, on good public road, near university town, Vir- 
ginia or North Carolina. Exchange—Two hundred acres 
land, Madison County, Arkansas; fifteen hundred feet 
above sea level in the Ozarks; wants good small p'ace, 
Georgia or the Carolinas. Exchanges—We have Flor- 
ida property we carn exchange, consisting of acreage, 
groves, homes, income property, for Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia. Write us, describing 
your property, giving values, and stating what you 
would like. We can locate it for you. Peters Realty 
Co., Homestead, Florida. 
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CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO 


Cabbage plants: 1,000, 75c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Duke Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 








Porto Rican Potato plants, 90c¢ per thot 





















antee fult count and prompt shiyment. 
Steedley, Baxley, Ga 

Nancy Hail and Porto Rico Potato plants, free 
from disease, $2 per thousand, postpaid. J. J. Bar- 
ringer, Conover, N. C. 

Porto Bico, Nancy Hall, Southern Queen Potato 
ye 1,000, $2; 10,000, $1.75 per 1,600, postpaid 

A Somers, teidsville, N. C 

Genuine Porto Rico Potato sprouts, $2 per 1,000; 
5,000 or more, $1.75; 10,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,060 
A. Ludeke, Castle Hayne, N. C. 





Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, 
5,000 or more, $1.35 State inspected, 
ment. F._M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 

For Sale.—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato plants 
inspected, $1 thousand; 5 thousand, 70 cents thousand; 
f.o.b Gristol Plant Co., Bristol, Ga. 

Wilson’s certified Porto Rico 


Bunch 
$3 per 1,000, delivered; $2.75 express collect. 
with order. J.B 


Wilson, Gadsde n, Ala. 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants: 30e per 100; 
$2.50, 1,000; prepaid. Chemically treated. Cash with 
der. David Huffman, Rt. 3, Box 72, 


Hickory, N. C€. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, superior quality; large or- 

ders express not prepaid, $1 thousand. Capacity 

half miliion daily. Quick service. Baxley Brokerage 
Co., Baxley, Ga. 


$1.50 per 1.000; 
prompt ship- 








Potato plants, 
Cash 








Kansas. 
Laredos $2 15; 
Irons and Trabhams 
sound stock; f.o.b. 
rehouse 


Bowman 

Seed Velvet Beans $1.50: 
Unknowns $1.85; 
$1.60 Alt clean 
Pennett’s Bond 


Concordia, 
Cc lays S. 73; 
$2.25; Mixed 
Eastman, Ga. 










delivered any- 
Mixed $1.90. 
pound. J, EB. 


ies straight. “Peas 
North Carolina or third zone. 

50. Mung Beans 12%c 
Con neliy Springs, N. C 
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~~ POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


All leading varie 
where i 
Cc 























Chicks.—Tancred White Leghorns 9e. Palmetto 
Poultry Farms, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Heavy and light brotiers 7c Leghorns 7c; Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas 9c, Continental Hatchery, York, Pa. 

farred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100, $8.50 


Ileavy mixed $7.75; prepaid, 100% live delivery. Ozark 





Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Mathis Quality Chicke.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $6.25 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 
Farms, 30x 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

Everlay Brown Leghorn chicks ; select ~ stock ; Tor- 
moh!en’s ‘special. matings,’ 10 each. Pullets, 
cockerels, hens. T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va. 





Improved Porto Ricans, Nancy Halls and Early 
Triumph Potato plants: $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 or more 
$1 per 1,000. Prompt service; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga, 


Half-Price Chicks.—We have cut our prices iuam 
in two. All kinds. Quick shipment. Three color 
catalog free. Missouri State Hatchery, Box 719, 
Butler, Mo. 





Genuine improved purple and yellow Porto Rican 
Potato plants, $1 per 1,000; 5,000, 90c per 1.000 
Government inspected, chemically treated. Sims Po- 


tato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Purebred Barred Rock chicks 10%4c; White Leghorn 
9c; delivered. Order from this ad. Place orders for 
Rock and Leghorn pullets. Tip Top Poultry Farm, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 





Porto Rican Potato plants, 
sand delivered your mail box, prepaid. Half million 
daily. Quickest service; cash with order. Bullard 
Brothers Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 


Potato Plants.—Old Time Spanish Yellow 
$2 per 1,000; Bunch Yam, 


finest quality, $1.98 thou- 





Certified 
Yam and Southern Queen, 

















Tomato and Cabbage plants c.o.d., $1 per 1,000. Big Stem Jersey and Bunch Porto Rico: $2.25, 1,000; 
E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville. Ga. all delivered. R. E. Hughes, Dutton, Ala. 

Collard plants (white or cabbage variety): 500, $1; Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, from best qual 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, ity seed stock, $1.25 per 1,000; over 5,000, $1; over 
m. ©. 10,000, &80c. Strong plants and prompt shipment 

C.o.d. ‘‘Plants, not promises.” Cabbage, Onion, suaranteed. Cash Plant Co., Coffee, Ga. 

Zomato, Fotato: 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.2 Sexton Co., Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, Nancy Fails, Norton 
Valdosta, Ga Yams; $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.2: Prompt 

Porto Rico Potato plants: $2, 1,000. Cabbage and shipment, full count. I am reliable, have aie banker 
Tomato plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; delivered. Leroy look me up. Johnson, Jr., Rockingham, Ga. 
Hall, Hillsboro, N.C. “Hlome grown Porto Rico and Nancy > Hall Potato 

Ten varieties plants Cabbage, Tomatoes: 1,000, plants, raised from the vine; government inspected ; 
$1.35; Peppers $2, prepaid postage. Collect $1; 5.000, $1.50 per thousand by express; $1.75 postpaid. Can 
$4.50. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va. ship at once Moore, 514 E. Hargett, 











PLANTS: -LEADING VARIETIES 
Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000; Collard $1.00; Tomato 
$1.00; Bell Pepper $1. 50; Onion $1. 25; Porto 
Rico Potato $2.00. 

W. W. WILLIAMS 

Franklin, Va. 

Plants for Summer Setting.—Cabbage, Collards, To- 
matoes; also Porto Rico Potatoes: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 
1,000. $1.50; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, 
Georgia. 








50 acres Cabbage and Tomato plants. Special, $1 


thousand. Pepper and Sweet Potato plants $2. Prompt 
shipments; shipped safely anywhere. Old Dominion 
Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 





25 million field grown Tomato and Cabbage plants, 
12 varieties Cabbage $1; Tomato $1.50 per thousand. 
15 years in business. Shipping capacity % million 
daily. J. P. _ Council Co., Franklin, Va. 


PLANTS, LARGE OPEN FIELD GROWN 
Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; Col- 


Leading varieties. 
lards 75c; Tomato $1; Porto Rico Potato 





$1.75; Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25. Good 
plants, prompt shipment. Quitman Potato 
Co., Quitman, Ga. 





POTATOES 


Potato plants: "$1.50, 1,000. O. D. 
mont, . 








Murray, Clare- 





Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.25 per thousand. 
8. JL Padgett, Coffee, Ga 


Southern Queen Potato plants: 
J. F. Punch, Newton, N. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, 
Cloverdale Farms, 





$1.75, 1,000; prepaid 





ml 65 thousand. 
Williamston, S 


postpaid. 








Inspected Porto Rican Potato plants: T0008, $1.25: 
5,000 or more $1. D. B. Moore, Pitts, Ga, 
Government inspected Porto Rico Potato plants: 
$1.50, 1.000. W. B, McGlohon, Bristol, Ga. 

Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000; 10,000, 85¢ 1,000, Cab- 
bage: $1, 1,000. Baxiey Potato Co., Baxley, Ga. 
Eastern Yam Potato plants: $2, 1,000, prepaid. 
a. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 





























Grown. by J. 
Raleigh, N.C 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants. 
ne 





Millions ready 





per thousand; over 5,000 at $1. First class 
plants, full count, prompt shipments absolutely guar- 
anteed. We are reliable, have your banker look us 


up, American Plant Co, Alma, Ga, 


Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—For immediate shipment, 
Potato plants, genuine, treated and inspected Porto Rico, 
Early Triumph, Big Stem Jersey, Jersey Sweet and Pump- 
kin Yam, $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000, $5. We ship first 
class plants only, make prompt shipment, and do not 
substitute Pay little more and get just what you 
want and what you need. Schroer Plant Farms, Val- 
dosta. Ga. 








TOMATOES 
100, 40c; 300, $1; 
“te 





Tomato plants postpaid. Eureka 




















Farm, Claremont, N. 

Tomato plants, all varieties: a o; 1,000, $2.50; 
prepaid J. F. Punch, Newton. N 

NURSERY STOCK 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—-Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga, 

Pecan Trees —Special prices quantity lots First 
class stock, true to name Pecan Growers Society 


Raleigh, N. C.; 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25. _ Concord, Ga. 


Plan Pape orshell 


Florence, S. C. 





Plant 
permanent 
catalog. 
Company, 


Pecan trees “this fall. Sure, safe, 
.profitable investment. Write for our free 
Largest growers in the world, Bass Pecan 
_ Lumberton, Miss. 





trees $7.50 
direct to 


Peach trees $5.00 per 100 and up; Apple 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots 
planters by freight, parce] post, express Plums, Pears 
Cherries, Grapes, Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines Orna- 
mental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in colors 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


eee 











BEANS 


Beans $1. 25; 


~ For Sale.—Velvet 





Bunch Velvets $5. 





























BABY CHICK BARGAINS 


Highest quality purebred chicks from 
blood tested flocks. Reduced prices for 
May and June. 

White, Brown Leghorns and Anconas, 
$9.00 per hundred; 500, $40.00. 

Reds, White, Barred Rocks, etc., $12.00 
per hundred; 500, $55.00. 

Add 50c on all orders for less than 100. 

Order from ad or write for valuable 


free catalog. 
MAXWELL-HEITZ HATCHERY, Inc. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


Under State Supervision. 





Chicks C.o.d.—100 Barred Rocks or Single Reds, 
$10. White Leghorns or Heavy Mixed, $8. Mixed $7. 
Delivery guaranteed. Feeding system raising 95% to 





maturity, free. CC. M. Lauver, Box 36, McAlisterville, 
Pennsylvania. 
Capper Ships C.o.d.—White, Brown Leghorns, heavy 


mixed: 100, $8; English White, Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas, $8.50; Reds, Barred, White Rocks, ‘Black Min- 
oreas, $9; Buff Orvingtons, White Wyandottes, $10; 
assorted $7.50. Capper Hatcheries, Elgin, Iowa. 





hatched Single Comb White Leg- 
from high egg producing stock of 
Size and type. Chicks prepaid by parcel post, full 
count, 100% safe arrival guaranteed, lle each; $9.50 
per 100; prompt shipment. Thousands ready for ship- 
ment every week. Aliso limited number 10 and 12 
week old pullets and 1926 hatched laying hens. Write 
your wants; request catalog. One of the South’s 
pioneer producers of baby chicks. Thousands of sat- 
isfied customers. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 


Through honesty, 


Vigorous, strong 
horn baby chicks 





faithfulness, square dealing, and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 
White Leghorns was founded, They originated from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 365 
days. Chicks from these large lop comb breeders, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- 
ers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Giants, and _ broiler 
chicks also. One n on chicks for 1927. Thousands 
of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials. Write 
for new low prices, literature, certificate of guarantee 
and pictures. 40 years experience. Trail’s End Poul- 












try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
ANCONAS 
Ancona pene. Sheppard strain, $1.50 eaeh, Also 
ullets breeds. Write 


and kere Some rare 
‘Farm, Poll Kville, N. _C. 


LEGHORN s 





Oakview 





The Progressive Farmer 
White 
bargain, $1 to $1.25 
Rt. 6, Salisbury, C. 
Pullets, 
prices if 


Leghorn pullets, 
each. 


8 to 12 weeks old; 
Kluttz Poultry 


a rea 


Farm 








White Leghorns.—High quality stock 
ordered immediately. Man S 
birds to select. Write 


Morr:stown, Tenn. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
Trail’s End strain of White Leghorns will prod 
for you just as many eggs as any other 
Leghorns in the world. This is a true mer! 
@ false claim. Write us for low prices on ch 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Our Larred Rock chicks are 


today. Seagle 








rr) 











wonderful, Write for 





our low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons 
ville, V * 

Imper ia Ringlets, $50 sired. Eggs: $1.75, 30: 
$4, 100; cocks $2; March, April roosters $1; chicl 





15e. Success, Clarksville, Va. 
Sarre Rock pullets, cockerels. 

two years for white diarrhea; 10 

Mrs. W. B. Irby, Blackstone, Va. 


White Rock chicks. State ins. spected and | blood tes 
25, $4; 50, $7.50; 100, $14; 500, $65. C “deed tree 


Shenandoah — Valley Poultry Farm, Bridgewat Va 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


We are selling our beautiful Red chicks very ch 
Write for low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Fa 
Gordonsville, Va 


Now closing out my 1927 breeders in S. C. Rhowe 
Island Reds; also March and April hatched 
$2 each: six $10; twelve $18. Zest blood li: 
South and East combined. Also Jersey Black G 
My birds please you or you get your money 
Edgar Coleman, Corinth, Miss. 


PEA FOWL 


Peafowl Wanted.—John W. 3oyd, South Boston, Va. 


_POULTRY SUPPLIES 





Stock blood tested 
weeks $1.25 eac 















“KIL-O-MITE” 
Kills all Mites in poultry houses, ONE 
‘APPLICATION, guaranteed for one year. 
Used, endorsed and highly recommended 
by agricultural colleges in the South. 
Price, $2 per gallon; $1.25 per half-gallon; 

75c per quart; parcel post prepaid. 
KIL-O- MITE a nage co. 

t 

















Dept. 118, hens, Ala., U.S.A. 
LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 

~ Big type. James W. Graves, American National 


Bank, _Richmond, Va, 
CHESTER WHITES 








Chester Whites win again in world’s greatest barrow 


show at recent (Chicago International, taking grand 
championship on barrow and on pen of barrows over 
all other breeds. Pigs, service boars; farmer’s prices. 


Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
gilts, 


Boggy Hollow 





Registered Durocs. — Boars, pigs. Wayside 


Farms, Somerville, Tenn. 
Duroc Jerseys, four months, 80 pounds, $17.50 each. 
a Cox, Moyock, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Pigs from registered stock. Mount Pleasant 
Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Big Bone registered Poland China male pigs, ten 
and twelve weeks old, $15 and $20. L Patterson, 
Statesville, a. @ 











Stock 








Reducing ‘Stock.—Am_ offering pure, ten weeks old 
big bone and little bone Poland aes pigs at $10 
each. J. K. Sage, Leesville, 8. 





For purebred Big Boned Poland China and first 
cross pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, write 
Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 

Big Type Peland China pigs, twelve weeks old, reg- 
istered, vaccinated free, twelve fifty each. Prize win- 
ning strains. Also Poland-Duroc feeder pigs reason 
able. Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C 


_________ HOLSTEINS 














Holstein bull calves from Northern bred, tested 
dams, M. L. Powell, Bennettsville, S. C 

Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls and heifers 
for sale. Prices right. aylor, Orange, Va. 





Holsteins.—Registered bull calves from heavy pro- 
ducing dams. Send for descriptive pamphlet. H. L. 
Brake, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


JERSEYS 
For Sale.—Registered Jersey cows, $150; 
Ta 








calves $50. 





Chas, F. Cheyck, Disputanta, 
Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield. Va 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Two carloads beef grades young cattle. 
sraeuciien. Boydton, Va. 
Registered Guernseys, Holsteins, 
Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Young bulls, 
best breeding. Service boars, spring Digs. Gayosu 





Write W. 





Dry milk. Stone 




















Farms. Horn Lake, Miss. 
SHEEP 
Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 
DOGS 
Registered White Collie pups. Janie Eiland, Sprott, 
a. 
Seotch Collie puppies, $10; tricolored, yagimered 
stock. George E. Whitesel, North River, Va 








Select Brown Leghorn pullets, 12 weeks old. G. P. 
Neatrour, Petersburg. Wa. 





cockerels, direct; two $2.75. 


Asheboro, 


Ferris’ best 


chicks 
Uwharrie Farm N. C. 





























Improved red skin Porto Rico plants, $1.50 thou- Good seed. seed. Bush Co., Richland, Ge. — ~ on a 5 aentange oo sree, ieaporter, 
sand; shipped c.o.d R. L. Taylor, Aima, Ga. Mammoth Yellow and Biloxi Soybeans, _ $1 50 per = oe y 
Early Triumph, Southern Queen, Nancy Hall, Porto bushel W._S. Dudley, Lake Landing, c. 10 WEEK OLD PULLETS 
Rico: $2, 1,000, prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. Biloxi Soybeans, $2 bushel, f.o.b. Beasley, N. C. White Leghorns 
Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants: $1.50, 100 extra for _burlaps x% R. » Blount, Mackeys. N.C. MIDDLEBORO FARM 
1,000; express prepaid. R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga For Sale. —Mammoth Yellow Soybeans $1.70; Mixed Estab. 1915 
ae ap ~nery REN Agta menaEET Or Field Peas $1.70 per bushel, f.o.b. SWilmington: ° 
Inspected Porto Rican plants: price ~f.0.b.: $1.50, 50, r, 7 ~ nf 7 . Rt. 1, Box 6, Hampton a. 
1,000: 5,000 or more, $1.10 1,000. J. M. Boatright Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. ey es ’ Pp > 
Mershon, Ga. Che aper now than ever before. Probably “never so 8 weeks pullets, eleven dollars dozen, Ferris best 
7 F “he — —. ~, Cheap again. Small lots: Otootans $3; Laredos $2.90; strain, direct Hens $2. 8S. M. Call, Mocks- 
Pure inspected Porto Rican Potato plants | now Velvets $1.55; Mammoth Yellows $1.90; Biloxis $2; ‘ile NG. »? © : 
ee RN uehes, Mockingham, Mixed Peas $1.65; Clay Peas $1.80. Ask for our a 
yeorgia. quantity prices and our “‘Cireular of Valuable Infor- S. C. White Leghorn pullets (Penn. Farms strain), 
Early Triumph, Southern Queen, Porto Rico, Nancy mation About New Varieties of Soybeans.’’ We guar- 10 to 12 weeks old, $1 each; cash with order. _Write 
Hall: $2.50, 1,000, prepaid. F. Punch, Newton, antee satisfaction. Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, for special price on hundred lots. C. E. Lee, Newton 
N. C. St. Matthews, 8. C Grove, N. C 
Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5 BUCKWHEAT Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels for sale. 
Prompt shipment. Bonnie Plant Co., * ot ty Springs, _ - Ten to 18 weeks of age, from high producing trap- 
Ala. . per bushel. G. Hollandsw gg Oe $1.65 nested stock, from 265 to 270 egg record hens mated 
re z vorth, hevi a i 7 ™ * j 9 
Potato Plants.—Red and Yellow Yams, good strong —_—_—____- ; rth, Wytheville, eee with 300 egg record males; winter ¢8E bred for 27 
plants: $1.25, “#000; 10,000, $10 John B. Pope CANE rots. bs ees will snereaee, eas, production 
4 “A J . . , , y . mn most a ock, re especially selected; price $5 
Fitzgerald, Ga. Cane seed, 5 bushels up, 90c bushel. Orange Cane each or two for if taken at once, Satisfaction 
mite inspected Porto Rico Potato tants. quick de- seed $1.25: Red Top Cane seed $1.25 bushel; less than guaranteed or money refunded. jer direct from 
Simmons, 5 bushels 25¢ more a bushel, H. R. McIntosh Latimer Poultry Farm, cassas, 


livery, $1.50 per 
Susamenville 


thousand, postpaid. R. B. 
Cc, 


ville, N. C. 


this ad or write 
Tenn. 


For Sale.—Handsome male Police dog, year old; 
tan color; papers ae; no bad habits; $18. Box 
582, Mount Holly, N. 





Walker Fox Hounds, $20 pair, eight weeks old 
Big Stride, Champion Herron, Hub Dawson blood 
Paul Barron, St, Matthews, 8. C 





Registered Walker puppies, $6 each; Hub Dawso) 
and Big Stride blood; 10 weeks old. No. fox dogs 
cheap. P. M. Cooper, Whittier, N. C. 

Nine beautiful Pointer puppies, entitled to iy 2 
tration; descendants of Comanche Frank. eee ($25 
females $20. wonowendl Flournoy, ats Hope, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


ig, bright Italian Queens, 75¢ each; 12, $7.80. Also 
fresh Honey. York Bee Company, Jesup. Ga. 


cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station 





pee 


























Best and 
for catalogue. 
Miss 





CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tans attachment. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. Procesa Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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June 11, 1927 


INSTITUTE OF CO-OPERATION 
| DISCUSSES PROBLEMS _ 


NOTABLE list of speakers has been 

procured for the third summer ses- 
sion of the American Institute of Codp- 
eration, which begins in Chicago June 20. 
The sessions will be held at Wrieboldt 
Hall, Northwestern University, near the 
downtown section of the city. Execu- 
tives of the coOperative movement and 
farm leaders from practically every state 
are expected to be in attendance. These 
men will meet with learned economists 
and hard-headed financiers for a month’s 
study of the business problems of codp- 
erative marketing. 








ae | 
‘ 


Everybody interested is invited to at- 
tend, and the wide range of problems and 
subjects coming within the scope of the 
coOperative marketing leaders is indicated 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
Regular Baby Chick Bargains 


Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. 
Highest quality and all purebred. Care- 
fully inspected for both health and egg 
production. Free circular upon request. 


QUALITY HATCHERY CO. 














by some of the topics in the first week’s 
program, June 20-25 :— 

“The Progress of 
Movements,” 
M. Jardine. 

“Trends in 
in the United 
L. Christensen. 


Coodperative 
xriculture W. 


Farmers’ 
by Secretary of Ag 


Marketing 
by Chris 


Coéperative Grain 
States and Canada,” 


“Relation of General Farm Organization to 
Codperatives,” by Frank Evans. 

“Insuring Grain and Cotton Cooperatives 
Against Market Decline,” by C. F. Bledsoe. 
“The Marketing Program of the California 
Growers,” by E. L. Adams. 

“The Surplus Problem 
Reting of Staple Products’ 


Rice 
in Co6perative Mar- 
’: Wheat, by W. H. 


Settle; Cotton, by C. O. Moser. 
“The Farmers’ Elevator,” by George R. 
Wicker. 


“Grain Trading and Warehousing in Chi- 


cago,” by John R. Mauff. 

“Wheat Pool Experiences and Prospects,” 
by Henry W. Wood. 

“Status of Wheat Pools in the United 
States’’: (a) Hard Winter Wheat Belt, by 
John Manley; (b) Soft Winter Wheat Belt, 
C. M. Record; (c) Hard Spring Wheat Belt, 
A. J. Scott. 


“Canadian Methods of Control of Local 
Elevator Facilities,’ by Donald McCrae. 

by Grain 
R. Downie. 


Asso- 


“Control of Elevator Facilities 
Pools in the United States,” by E. 
Financing Cooperative 
Steen. 


“Problems in 
ciations,” by Herman 


GETTING DOUBLE VALUE | 
| _ FROM TOBACCO BEDS 








Box 652, Lynchburg, Virginia 
That Grow 
From Hens 


CHICK From He 


199% LIVE DELIVERY—CATALOG FREE 
25 50 100 500 1,000 








3. C. White Leghorns. $2.50 $4.50 $ 8.00 $37.50 $75.00 
S.C. Rhode Island Reds 3.00° 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
4 ~L Rocks .. 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Ueavy Mixed 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 75.00 
Pinecrest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 


Herbert Miller, Prop. Rt. 2, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 


199% Live Delivery, Postpaid 
PRICES FOR JUNE AND JULY 














2 50 100 500) =«1.000 
$4.50 $ 8.00 $3 $70.00 
5.50 10.00 90.00 

3 5.50 10.00 90.00 

8. a0 6.50 12.00 os 

2.25 4.00 7.00 60.00 | 

2.75 5.00 9.00 80.00 | 

2.50 4.50 8.00 65.00 





The mubeee ‘Deben, 


QUALITY CHICKS 


100% alive, prepaid. Accredited. 50 
Leghorns .. ts | 


Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 





600 
210 $47.50 320 





Barred Rocks. 62.00 
Reds. Wyand. % " i ; i oe 00 110 
Brahmas 100...... $15; Assorted 190...... ps3. CATALOG FREE. 


MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, - - COLUMBIA, Mo. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 


Pag Ny A SN SN SG FU CY ST SY SEEN SANE 
TANCRED STRAIN 


| WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


Hatch; lay in four n ths: 10 to 12 weeks J 
ady for shipment June 10, $1.00 and $1.15 
We give free with every 20 pullets 1 cock- 
rel fr om our best mating pen, $5.00 will book J 
‘WHITE LEGHORN FARM 

Stuarts Draft, Va. 
ee ee 


Purebred Pullets For Sale 

















eee 








hite Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship, Barred 
Hs 3 and R. I. Reds shortly. Several hundred year- 
g White Leghorn hens, now laying 70%. Write or 


re for_ prices. 


C. A. NORMAN, Dr. 


WHITE LEGHORN 


o? 8-week-old pullets, 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, 

en orgs at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special price 
t tin free. I ship C.O.D. and guarantee satisfaction, 
CEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 
y HOLSTEINS 


1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
HENS AND MALES NOW 
HALF PRICE. Thousands 
Also hatching eggs, etc. Trap- 
egg bred 27 years. 














The ability to 
produce large healthy calves 
each year is an established Hol- 


steincharacteristic. Holstein calves 

are easily raised and surpluses may 

be i vealed at early ages. 
Write for literature 


Extension Service 
HOLSTEINGRF RIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION 


230 East Ohio Street 
THE MEAT AND 


RED POLL CATTLE “Mic Breep 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
Durpose, being of good f form and of 


Seem Illinois 








£ ®& 


weeds on a 


grow only 
bed after the 
plants have been drawn, for there is no 
richer land on most of our To- 
bacco beds are good places for Irish or 
sweet potatoes and for cabbage and car- 
rots, too. Is there a_ better 
starting fall vegetables that need to be 
transplanted cabbage, collard, 
tomatoes, lettuce, and 
celery ? 


almost a crime to 


tobacco 


farms. 


place for 


such as 
egeplant, pepper, 
Sorghum is a too, and can 
be cut green and all kinds of 
stock. It can be into hay or the 
stalks may be made to give up their juice 


201 od crop, 
fed to 
made 


live- 


for making “long sweet’nin” and the seed 
fed to horses, hogs, or hens. 

In 1924 Mr.G. R. Quincy of my coun- 
ty had a tobacco bed of 1,300 square 


yards which he sowed to barnyard millet 
as soon as his tobacco plants were off. 
From this bed he fed (total ration) 16 
mules for 15 days. This was equal to 
feeding one mule for 8 months. Isn't this 
better than raising weeds, bugs, and dis- 
eases ? 
What use are 

used tobacco beds ? 


you making of your 
I'm not asking what 


you have been doing. I know too well 
what most of you have been doing. I 
want to ask what are you going to do 


with your tobacco beds in 1927? 
ZENO MOORE, 
County Agent. 
N.C. 


Edgecombe County, 








Farmers’ Exchange 


PP ees 


FARM MACHINERY 


Wanted.—Athens Plow for 
Baler. Good condition. T. B 
For Sale. 
ixty-saw gin, 
shaft pulley 
Right miles 
f.o.b. plant. 
Graham Br 





Fordson. Power Hay 
Parker, Raleizsh, N. C 
One System Cotton Gin containing two 
feeders, cleaners, suction pipes, one line- 
complete, one double revolving press 
north Beaufort, N. C. Will take $600 
This gin s in good condition. Address 
thers, R.F.D., New Port, N. C 


ICE BOXES 





BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 
Order one of our 1 block farm iceboxes 
today and begin to enjoy the comforts and 
savings it will bring you. There is plenty 
of room on the shelves for milk pans; 
for 5-gallon milk cans. Inside measure, 
2 feet wide, 2 feet deep, and nearly 4 feet 
long. Why suffer when you can have this 


also 


box for only $20? We ship C. O. D. so 
you can inspect them before you pay. 
Also non-clog hog self-feeders shipped 
knocked down. 


STAHL & STROUD 
Kinston, N. C. 





HONEY 


New Comb Honey. 10 pound can $1.85; 50 pounds 
$8, prepaid. Mrs. T. L. Mace, Gresham, 8. C. 








nil and butterfat. peyNoLps- LYBROOK FARMS 
:0., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina, 











Fancy white delicious Comb Honey. One ten- pound 
pail $2.50; six $12. J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, 














HONEY 
Pure Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet 
Clover seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- 
mouth, Ky. 
Pure Honey.—Chunk or extract. 10 pound pail 


1.90; case of 6 
Cc. H. Herndon, 


pails $10.25; 
Haylow, Ga 

PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Patents.—-Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGil! Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
ROOFING 


delivered Write to 











Roofing. —Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, ro'l roofing, asphalt shingl@s, nationally aciver 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville Write us for Budd- Piper 


prices and samples. 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Shorthand, 








Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, 





on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College. 
High Point. 
Learn Stenography at home in 10 weeks for $50 


Simplified system. P.F.S. McCool Busi 


ness College, Sandersville, Ga. 


Telegraph & 





Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue Char 
C. 








lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. 
TOBACCO 
Leaf A gar —Good, sweet Chewing, 3 pounds 
75e; 5 1.76: Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, 75; 





: ae Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 


Tobacco.—Kentucky  sweetleaf, 
Fine flavor. Smoking, 15 
Pay when received. 





with age. 
chewing $2. 
Wingo, Ky. 


& 


Chewing, 5 pounds 
Pipe free. Pay 
Bardwell, Ky. 
Guaranteed best 
5 pounds $1.40; 
Mark Hamlin, 


mild and 


a 
pounds $1.5 
Ernest Choate, 
Homespun Tobacco. 
Smoking: 10, $1.50. 
United Farmers, 
Tobacco” Postpaid. 
low red leaf chewing: 
smoking, 20e pound. 


t Red Leaf, 


Gus uranteed 
1; 10, $1 





whe n 








long juicy mel- 
10. $2.50. Zest 
Sharon, Tenn. 


pound box 











Best sweet; ten 


picked chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking. 
$1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
either grade free. I appreciate business, guarantee 
satisfaction O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Ter Re 





Martin Bank, 





erence Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 


D. Biggs. 





Moos 


WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 


LLL OOOO 


suction 
Poythress & 


Wanted.—Two sixty or seventy saw 


Gins, 
complete, with self-tramping press. sey- 

























mour, Bordnax, _Va. 

w anted to suy.—Twenty-five or fifty barrel Midget 
or Twentieth Century mill. Name lowest cash price 
in first letter. Rt. 1, Box 2, Pine Hill, N, €. 

Wanted to Buy Enve'obes mailed between 1845 
and 1870; also United States and Confederate postage 
stamps for my collection Look in attics. old trunks 
desks, ete References EF. V. S. Chamberlain, 1030 
. klin, Riehmond, Va 

Cream Wanted Every shipment brings good money 

Creamery If are not already a 
nroll you as of our patrons Top 
and prompt returns made A square 
Catawba Creamery Company, Hick- 

Cream wanted from farmers in Wilke Ashe, Alle- 
she ny and Watauga counties This anova be the best 

and we are well equipped to take 
market price paid for butterfat 


North Wilkes 


HELP OR SITUATION WANT WANTED 


LDL LAP PARAL OO 


Vilkes Creamery 





Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. “Tats. Mi Mo., ein 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
immer liately 

Men Ww ante. 1. We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville le us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanie aha get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is sma'] No negroes taken For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


PALA AAA ro PDL PALA PARAL LFOOOD ASS 


~ AGENTS WANTED 








Fru it Trees for Sale. — Age nts wanted. Concord 
Nurs series, ept. 25, Concord, 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderft illy profitable LaDerma 
Co., Dent. RB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a_ dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary Car- 


nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis 

















We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce our Soap ane Washing Powder Buss 
Beach Company, Dept, A-79, Chippewa Falls. Wise 

Vocational and high school students Spend part 
of your vacation profitab'y as well as pleasantly, Let 
us tell you how Pecan Growers Society, Raleigh, 
y.. Cos orence, Ss. C 

Agent Make a dollar an hour Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. amine eee free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Ams terdam, } z. 


A PAVING “POSITION OPEN 

to representative of character. Take or- 

ders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good 

income. Permanent. Write now. 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO. 

6-252 C. St., _Boston, Mass. 


Our new household device washes and dries windows, 


sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit 
costs Jess than brooms. Over half profit. Flarper 
Brush _works 205 3rd St., Fairfleld, Towa. 

i free and $12 daily Sell nationally known 














Pure Silk Hosi Amazing values Experience un 
necessary Fr samy'e outfit mailed immediately 
Pure Silk Hosiery Co 208 W. Monroe, Dept, P129, 
Chicago 

Agents Make 00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Au ashers to farmers and autoists 
All brass Throws continuous stream. Etablished 35 





years Particulars free. Rusler Co., Box Cll, Johns 
town Ohio 

Drinkit New way soft drink: 1%c per glass. 
Delicious, satisfying landy package, no bottle. 
Agents—big money summer sales, Act quick Full 
sized 35¢ package sent as sample, 10c L. H. Swann, 
Megr.. Bren*wood, Md 

Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capita! or experience needed. Represent a real 


manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 








Shirts, 560 Broadway, | New York. 

$14.50 Daily Basy.—Pay in advance Introducing 
Chieftain Guaranteed Shirts, 3 for $4.95. No experi- 
ence or capital needed. Just write orders. We de- 
liver and collect Full working outfit free Cincin- 
nati Shirt Company, Lane 18210, Cincinnati, Ohio 

If you are a man worthy of the name and not 
afraid to work I'll bet you $50 you can’t work for 
us thirty days and earn less than $200. Think I’m 
bluffing? Then answer this ad and show me up. 
Openings for managers. Wonder 


Rox sells on sight. 
The best selling oepenition in America today. Write 
Tom Walker, Dept. 177, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Easy to Kill and 
Rid Place of Flies 


Simple Home Prescription Works Like Magic 
—Not a Poison But Fatal to Insect 
Pests—Harmless to Stock 
Flies are dangerous. They spread diseases, and cost 
the farmers thousands of dollars in losses of livastock 
and lowered milk production, Leading scientists have 
made this menace the object of study. 


681 





Now, the Rid-O-Pest Company has announced the per- 
fection of a simple prescription, cheaply and easily 


prepared at home, with which you can rid your house, 
barn and livestock of insect pests almost Iinstantly— 
with no trouble at all. It is fatal to flies of all kinds 
and other pests, such as chiggers, mosquitoes and 
moths. 

This new discovery is not a poison though it kills tn- 
sect pests like magic. Farm animals and human bs- 
ings are not affected by it. This prescription is so 
powerful as a repellent that flies will not come near 
stock or buildings where it has been used. It is par- 
ticularly valuable for cows and horses. 

We are so confident that this discovery will quickly 
rid your place of insect pests that we offer to send 
any reader of this paper a full size $2.00 prescription 
for only $1.00. With this as a base you can mix at 
home enough to be free from these pests—or you can 
sell half of it to a friend and thereby get yours free 
You need send no money—just your name and addresa 
to Rid-O-Pest Company, 311 Interstate Bldg., Kansas 
City, Missouri, and the regular $2.00 prescription will 
be mailed at once for which you need only pay the 
postman $1.00 and postage Mix and use according ta 
the simple directions, and if after thirty minutes you 
do not find the insect pests have vanished the prescrip- 
tion costs you nothing. This offer is fully guaranteed 
and is made to acquaint you with the best and cheap- 
est way of killing flies. Write today. 


1 Clemson College: 


Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations 


Competitive examinations for the 
award of vacant scholarships in Clem- 
son College will be held on Friday, 
July 8, 1927, beginning at 9 A. M., by 
each County Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. These scholarships will be open 
to young men sixteen years of age or 
over, who desire to pursue courses in 
Agriculture and Textiles. Scholarships 
are awarded by the State Department 
of Education on the recommendation 
of the State Board of Public Welfare. 


Persons interested should write the 
Registrar for information and applica- 
tion blanks before the time of the ex- 
aminations. Successful applicants must 
mect fully the requirements for admis- 
sion. 


Each scholarship is worth $100.00 and 
free tuition, which is $40.00 additional. 





} 





Membership in the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps—R. O. . C.—is of 
financial assistance. 


These examinations may also be used 
as credit toward admission into co!lege. 





For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


'y Clemson College, S. C. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED PRICES on 


Hi-Grade Chicks 


























Per 100 Per 100 

Sarred Rocks - $12.00 White Wyandottes 314.00 

s ¢< Es vsew 5 ee White Leghorns 10.09 
Heavy Mixed, $10.00 per 100 

For Jess than 100 add le per chick; for 500 deduct %o 


per chick. Send $1 with order and we will ship C.4.D 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC 


routville, Virginia 


Better Baby Chicks 


LOWEST PRICES 
100%, alive free delivery. Sired by Pedigreed Males 
4 rompt shipment 25 50 100 500 1,000 
Cc. White Leghorns. 25 $5.75 $9.50 $45.00 $90.00 
Sarre od Rocks, Reds 7.00 12.00 57.50 110.00 
A AP 3.25 5.50 9.25 42.50 85.00 
Write or wire your order, or send for illustrated litera 
ture. Will ship C.0O.D. 


Jennings Poultry Farms, Elizabeth City, N. C 


BABY CHIX 





oF 














From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per i00 
S. C. White Leghorns ......... $ 8.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns......... $ 8.00 
ee OO Rar $10.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds...... $10.00 
Broilers and Mixed Chix...... $ 7.00 
S. C. White Leghorns, direct 
Wiel CONGUE siiccesdascixe $15.00 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa., Box 5! 





June and July Rrices: 50 100 1000 
Ferris str. W. Leghorns.$4.50 $8.00 $70.00 





Shelley’s Br. Leghorns. 4.50 8.00 70.00 
Tasom’s Barred Rocks. 5.50 10.00 90.00 
Rhode Island Reds..... 5.50 10 00 90.00 
Black Minorcas ..... m 00 11.00 100.00 
Odds and ends ........ g 7.00 60.0 
Special handling and postage paid. 100% live arrival 


guar. JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 
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Fred C. Nichols, Farmer, makes a discovery 


**I decided to try your Mobiloil,’’ writes Fred C. Nichols 
of Delanson, New York, R.D. 2. ‘‘Right here I will say 
I wish I had decided before, and I would not have had to 
put in new rings and pistons this spring. 


‘To say that I am pleased with Mobiloil is putting it 
mild. Such a change in my motor—I haven't had a plug 
out since I started using it. She runs so much smoother 
and so much more power. 


‘T live on a dirt road, long hard pull and then a very 
steep hill to get up on the farm, and on this hill I had a 
chance to notice my extra power—the motor starts as 
easy again. When you say it is worth a special trip to 
town you are right, it is, and I would rather make the 
trip than put any other oil in my crankcase. 


“T use a Stewart truck also a Ford motor and draw 
heavy loads, and think Mobiloil the best oil on earth. 


‘Just why I am writing this letter I don’t know— 
probably it’s because I am so pleased with Mobiloil. I 
will use it on all my farm machinery next summer. Best 
wishes to you and Mobiloil.”’ 


Similar experiences await you! 


Actual use of Mobiloil has opened the eyes of countless 
farmers to real engine economy and efficiency. Mobiloil 
costs a few cents more per gallon than ordinary oils. But, 
despite this fact, 2t zs the most asked-for ol among farmers today. 

‘“Extra’’ power is what you want. It is what you get 
with the correct grade of Mobiloil in your crankcase. 
Think what that means in the operation of your tractor! 


The continued use of Mobiloil will introduce you to a 
serics of savings that far outbalance the slight extra 
price. Less wear. Fewer repairs and replacements. Greater 


OUR guide — if your car is not listed below see any Mobiloil a a - = . 
aly gy epi ge ae pct ge niente freedom from carbon and overheating. 


grades for all cars, trucks and tractors Aad remember that 


tits AAA ts ON ON 


Mobiloil frequently lasts twice as long as ordinary oils 
in a tractor. And many farmers report that Mobiloil cuts 
automotive manufacturers o- ; : in care and trucks fr o7 0; 
approve it! oil consumption in cars and trucks from 10% to 50%. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated below, are Mobiloil 


*E,"’ Mobiloil Arctic (“‘Arc.""), Mobiloil ""A,"" Mobiloil “BB,” 
and Mobiloil ‘’B.”* 











‘NAMES OP 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


Summer 
Summer 
Summer 


A nearby Mobiloil dealer will gladly 
Make the chart your guide offer you asubstantial reduction on quantity orders—barrels 
and half-barrels. This method of buying Mobiloil recommends 
itself for two reasons, (1) the cash savings, and (2) the con- 
venience of having a long-time supply on hand. Ask your 
Mobiloil dealer which grades of Mobiloil to use in your 
car, truck and tractor. He has the Mobiloil Chart which 
has been approved by 609 makers of automobiles and auto- 
motive equipment. 





Buick. adage 
Cadillac..... 
Chandler Sp. 6 
“other mods 
Chevrolet / 
Chrysler 60, 70, 80} A 
© other mods 
Dodge Bros. aay 
anes 
Ford ve 
Franklin....... 
Hudson. .......- 
Hupmobile. .... 
ee Oe 
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Oakland.... 
Oldsmobile... .. 
Overland. .... 
Packard 6 
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Are 
Are 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
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VAC UUM O IL ce O M Pp AN Y MAIN BRANCHES: New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 


Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Gity, Dallas 
Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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